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yen we can build an adequate 
system of financing education, it 1s 
first necessary to determine the kind of 
education we want to finance. In other 
words, the question of the goals to be 
attained through public education is as 
much a matter of concern to the general 
public as the amount of the tax burden. 
The cost may be reduced to a point com- 
parable with the cheapest schools in the 
country and we may still be spending the 
money foolishly. The responsibility for 
determining the goals is not basically 
that of the educator. Every citizen 
should contribute to the formulation of 
these goals. 

Report of the Committee on School Costs of 


the Educational Research Association. 
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COMMISSION ON STATE AID REPORTS 


The Regents Commission on State Aid 
for Education presented its report to the 
Board of Regents at its meeting on Janu 
arv 19th in Albany. Accepting the report 
with appreciation to the members of the 
commnission for the public service which 
they had rendered, the foard of Regents 
thereupon transmitted the findings of the 
commission to the Governor and to the 
members of the Legislature. At the same 
time the Board requested the commission 
to continue to meet with the Board of 
Regents to discuss the recommendation 
that a comprehensive study of state aid 
for education be made. 

While the commission reported that at 
least an additional year’s study was neces- 
sary to make a “ thorough and _ scientific 
review and revision” of the entire 
problem of state aid for schools, it made 
these observations and recommendations : 

1 The procedure adopted by the State 
in cutting state aid for schools in 1939 
was not conducive to orderly adminis- 
tration or finance. 

2 The effect of the 10 per cent state 
aid cut is partly good and partly bad. It 
encouraged desirable economies. In some 
schools budget cuts were made only 
through the harmful elimination or cur- 
tailment of adequate educational service. 
In about three-fourths of the city and 
village school systems a part of the cut 
has resulted in the increase in local real 


estate taxes. 


3 The state aid system for schools in 
New York State is not altogether satis- 
factory at the present time. The basic 


plan of state aid and equalization is 
sound but certain aspects of the formulas 
warrant investigation and study 

In regard to the latter recommendation, 
the commission pointed out that some 
features of the state aid program are not 
always conducive to economy, that night 
school and kindergarten attendance are 
net included in the computation of state 
that that the 


program 


there are indications 


the 


aid, 


present level of minimum 
and the rate of equalization are too low 
adequately to equalize the burden of 
support, that the system does not recog- 
nize differences in the costs of education 
resulting from differences in the cost of 
living, that the formulas, being based on 
1925 relative costs and pupil-teacher 
ratios, should be reviewed in the light of 
present conditions and that cities having 
a constitutional 2 per cent tax limit have 
a special problem since the limit applies 
to the total local tax including the school 
budget and therefore any change in the 
state aid system will involve local finance. 

The report states that the commission 
at a recent meeting unanimously adopted 
a resolution expressing the view that dis- 
trict reorganization along the general 
lines recommended by the Regents’ In- 
quiry into the Character and Cost of 
the State of New 


first the 


Public Education in 


York is one of the steps in 





solution of the state school aid problem 
and should be advanced by the necessary 
legislation in the near future. 

The commission also urged that until a 
comprehensive study of state aid 1s com- 
pleted, there be no departures from the 
state aid formulas of the present law. 

The members of the commission are: 
William H. Golding, surrogate and 

Cobleskill, chairman ; 
Carson, insurance execu- 


county judge, 
Russell M. L. 
tive, Glens Falls; Herbert P. King, 
farmer, Trumansburg; Frank X. Sulli- 
van, Board of Transportation, New York 
Citv ; Dr Frederick D. Chambers, auditor, 
New York City board of education; 
Dr Paul R. Mort, director, Advanced 
School of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Edward J. Bar- 
calo, Barcalo Manufacturing Company, 
Buffalo; Marion B. Folsom, treasurer, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester; 
Dr Luther Gulick, director, Institute of 
Public Administration, New York City; 
T. A. Buhl, farmer, Stafford; Dr David 
Sarnoff, president, Radio Corporation of 
America, New York City. 

The report follows: 
Purposes of the Commission 

This commission was appointed to gather 
evidence and to present suggestions which 
would be of value to the Regents, the Governor, 


the Legislature and the people of the State of 
New York in meeting the problems created by 
the 1939 emergency 10 per cent cut in state 
school aid, and in devising plans for a more 
nanent solution of state aid problems. 

The main questions which this commission 
as tentatively considered are: 


What is the effect of the 1939, 10 per cent 


the schools, the taxpayers, state finances 

a al a € 
2 At what points and in what ways is the 
entire system of state aid for schools, which 


as developed largely before 1925, unsatisfac- 
tory and in need of revision? 


changes in policy and law 


are now required to correct the difficulties and 


to modernize the New York State's system of 


aid for schools? 


Teo Early for Final Answers 

\t the present time we are not able to answet 
any one of these three questions finally. The 
commission was organized on October 14, 193° 
and has not been able in the intervening weeks 
to round up the necessary information, analyz 
the facts and formulate and criticize the alter 
native solutions. However, through hearings 
at Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse and New York 
through personal study at first hand of local 
school situations by members of the commis 
sion, through the fresh analysis of the situation 
by the staff of the commission, through the aid 
of various lay and professional organizations 
in bringing together information, we have 
gathered a great deal of material and have 
set in motion studies which will bring together 
the necessary facts. 

Though facts are extremely important in 
considering the present state schcol aid situ 
ation and in planning for the future, the answer 
to our problems is not in facts alone. It is 
to be found even more in realms of judgment 
and policy. 

Though we can not at this time give final 
answers to the important questions with regard 
to state aid for schools, which we believ« 
should be thoroughly studied, we can mak« 
certain observations and present certain recom 
mendations for immediate state policy. In view 
of the situation we conceive it to be our duty 
to present these observations and suggestions 
now. 

We recognize that state aid for education is 
part of a state finance problem which is wider 
than the field of education. We have not con- 
sidered that this commission is competent t 
deal with this broader question, but have 
confined ourselves to the school problem alone 
Observations 

1 The procedure adopted by the State in 
cutting state aid for schools in 1939 was not 
conducive to orderly administration or finance 
At the time the state cut was made many local 
budgets had been adopted, contracts had been 
signed, and arrangements had been entered int: 
In financing education the State and the locali- 
ties are in partnership. The State has the 
right to change its policy, but the procedure 
it has followed amounts in effect to a retro- 
active change. Good administration requires 
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adequate notice so that reasonable adjustments 
mav be made by local districts in accordance 
with established procedures 

The effect of the 1939, 10 per cent state 
aid cut is partly good and partly bad, on the 
basis of preliminary evidence thus far available 
The cut gave a powerful incentive to budget 
cuts and encouraged desirable economies which 
any curtail educational services 


do not im way 


those cities 
falling \ 


other 


This has been especially true in 


school registration 1s now 
the 


disck se 


where 


thorough study of schools in cities 


might further 
loc al 


have 


and villages oppor 


unities for economy In some schools 


budget cuts been made only through the 


harmful elimination or curtailment of adequate 
about three-fourths of 


educational service. In 


school systems, a part ot 
the 


This is particularly true im 


the city and village 


the cut has resulted in increase mm local 


real estate taxes 


the poorer school districts because under the 


state equalization law more state aid per child 
the district 


when 


goes to poor than to the rich 


Therefore, the aid is cut by a flat per 


centage, a greater relative reduction is made 


in the poorer than in the richer districts. From 
an equalization standpoint this is bad 

Many of the school budget cuts which have 
like the 
repairs, curtailment of expenditures for equip- 
the 
can not be counted on again for the 


Such 


been made, postponement of needed 


ment, supplies etc., and expenditure of 


surpluses, 
future “cuts” can be made once and 
once only. 

3 The state aid 
York State is 


the present time. 


New 


satisfactory at 


system for schools in 


not altogether 


The basic plan of state aid 


and equalization is sound but certain aspects 
of the formulas warrant investigation and 
study. For example: 

a In some respects the formulas encourage 


the maintenance of inefficient districts. 

Some forms of aid, such as the transpor 
tation and building quotas, are based on matched 
expenditures — the State paying a stated share 


of local costs. This is not always conducive 
to economy. 
consolidated dis- 


district 


\id to central rural and 


tricts is based arbitrarily on type ot 


without reference to sound principle. Certain 


features of aid to these districts stimulate 
expenditure 
d Night 


reckoning state aid. 


schools are not counted m 


high 
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e Kindergarten attendance is not included in 


the computation of state aid 
f There are indications that the present level 
of the minimum program ($1500 and $1900) and 


the rate of equalization (6/10 mills) are too 


low adequately to equalize the burden of 


supp rt 


q The present state aid system does not 


recognize differences in the costs of education 


resulting from differences in cost of living 


h The present formulas are based on 1925 


relative costs of elementary and secondary 


school and on 1925 ratios of pupils to teacher 


These features of the formulas should — be 


reviewed in the light of conditions 


4 There is a 


which have a constitutional 2 per cent tax limit 


present 


special problem in the cities 
This limit applies to the total local tax including 
the Any 


porary system of 


school budget permanent or tem 


the state aid will 


local 


change in 


inevitably involve finance and taxation 


Suggestions 


1 Under these conditions we believe that. the 
to make a thorough and scien 


the 


time has com 


tific review and revision of entire system 


of state aid for schools 
2 This commission at its meeting 


New York City 1940) 


unanimously the following resolution 


held in 


on January 5, adopted 


It is the view of this commission that dis 
trict reorganization along the general lines 
recommended by the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York is one of the first 
in the solution of the state school aid problem 
and should be advanced by the necessary legis 


steps 


lation in the near future 
3 This commission at its meeting held in 
New York City on January 5, 1940, adopted 


the following resolution, which 


sets forth its present view as to procedure and 


unanimously 


its recommendations as to continuance of the 
Friedsam formula: 

limited studies of 
has been able 


Based on such 
as this commission 
date, it believes that 





(1) It appears essential to make a t 
and scientific review and revision of the 
system of state aid for schools 

(2) Such a comprehensive study will require 
approximately one year to complete, a suitable 
staff of experts and technicians to gather and 
supply the necessary facts and data upon which 
a commission may base its judgment before it 





can make final recommendations to the Board 

of Regents, and an adequate financial appro 
priation to cover such study and staff work 
(3) That the Board of Regents determine 

(a) Whether it desires a commission to 
undertake such a comprehensive study ; 

(>) If the answer is in the affirmative. 

to define the scope of such study by such 

commission; and 


(c) To provide the necessary staff of 
technicians and experts and an adequat 
financial appropriation to cover the work 
to be done 


(4) That unless and until such a compre 
hensive program of study and revision is com 
pleted, this commission recommends that ther 
be no piece-meal changes or departures from 
the Iriedsam formula. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE STUDIES SCHOOL COSTS 


Whether it is overcoats or educational 
systems that are to be compared as to 
cost, one must be sure that quantity and 
quality are the same in each case, the com 
mittee on school costs of the Educational 
Research Association of New York State 
reasons in a report on school costs made 
public recently. For this reason the com- 
mittee declares that studies of school costs 
should be intensive investigations of a 
single community rather than attempted 
comparisons of the expenditures in two 
or more communities. In the more in- 
tensive study of a single community, the 
committee states, it should be much easier 
to determine the extent to which greater 
efficiency and economy can be attained 
without sacrificing educational values. 

“Comparative per pupil expenditures 


by themselves,” the report says, “do not 
show that school costs are too high or too 
low, because educational offerings and the 
purchasing power of the school dollar 
vary markedly from place to place. 
School costs can be compared only when 
the schools involved have identical offer- 
ings, identical methods of accounting and 
identical price levels.” 

Declaring that the cost of education is 
a crucial issue today, the committee pre- 
sents the view of the educational research 
worker that the issue resolves itself into 
a dilemma in the thinking of each indi- 


vidual citizen. ‘ Which will he strive 
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for,” the report asks, “ high educational 
standards for his children or lower taxes 
with little regard for educational stand 
ards ?” 

Seeking first to discover the trends in 
governmental costs, the committee points 
out that the total public school expendi 
tures in all political subdivisions of New 
York State have increased per capita 
about 56 per cent since 1925 and that ex 
penditures for all other governmental 
functions have increased about 54 per 
cent per capita. The percentage of state 
and local taxes devoted to public educa 
tion has not changed, being 26 per cent 
both in 1925 and in 1938. 

The report places part of the blame for 
the dilemma upon the educators them 
selves, stating that they have not made 
sufficient effort to inform the public with 
regard to the changes that have been made 
recently in education to meet current 
social and individual needs and with re- 
gard to the added burden placed upon the 
schools by unemployment and other de- 
pression conditions. 

The issue is stated in these words: 

If the educational changes which have taken 
place during the past two decades are needed 
to meet changed social conditions, an indis- 
criminate reduction of educational appropria- 
tions may be a step backward and actually be 
harmful to large numbers of young people and 
consequently to society. If, on the other hand, 
there can be an intelligent appraisal of the 
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wol program rather than an emotional attack 
upon expenditures the effectiveness of the whole 
increased The issue its not 


ogram will be 


hasically one of cutting appropriations for edu 


tion but one of deciding what elements of an 


educational program, which will equip youth 


to become worthy members of an increasingly 
complex society, can be financed at the present 
sieee 

Considering then the commonly used 
comparison of cost data, the report de 
clares that such comparisons by them 
selves provide no justification for in 


creasing or decreasing public — school 


expenditures. In this connection the re 
port states: 

Suppose it were found that residents of New 
York State could save $20,000,000 a year by 
reducing their per capita expenditures for cloth 
the same per capita as some other state, 
New York State resi 


dents probably would not attempt such a reduc 


mg to 


for example, Indiana. 


needs for 
States, kinds of 
both (3) the 
amount and quality of each kind purchased, and 


relative 
(2) the 


states, 


facts on (1) 
the 


purchased im 


without 


tron 
clothing im two 


clothing 


(4) factors affecting prices m the states con 
cerned. New York State citizens 
to know if they could purchase the same cloth 


would want 


ing, the same amounts and the same quality for 


the same price. They must ask the same ques 


tions about comparative educational expendi- 


increase or decrease 


other 


tures before deciding to 


them because of what some state is 


spending 


To understand the differences in per 
pupil expenditures, one must have an- 
the 


questions, the report states: 


swers to at least following three 

1 What is charged to education in the 
school systems compared ? 

2 What differences in the purchasing 
power of the school dollar, especially as 
it applies to the salaries which must be 
paid to qualified personnel, must be con- 
sidered in the comparisons ? 

3 What differences in 
figuring attendance should be considered 


methods of 


in the comparisons ? 
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In regard to the first question, the 


committee explains that there are many 


items that in some school svstems are 


charged to education and in others are 
charged to other governmental units 


health 


services, public libraries, recreation, insur- 


Some of these are and welfare 
ance and business management services. 
Likewise, the committee explains, school 
that 


provide, and some 40 items are mentioned 


systems differ in the services they 
that may or may not appear at all or may 
appear in differing degrees in different 
school systems. Some of these are 
nursery schools, kindergartens, provision 
for postgraduates, night schools, special 
free textbooks, health 


classes, service, 


adult education ete. 
With the 
chasing power of the dollar as another 
that 
costs, the report mentions that a study of 
the New 
York State in 1926 revealed variations of 


regard to differing pur 


factor causes variation in school 


cost of teachers in 


living of 


more than 30 per cent among certain 


than 60 
cent of New York State’s population is 


communities. Since more per 
in New York City, the committee declares 
that it is reasonable to assume that the 
school dollar in New York will purchase 
less than it will in a state which has no 
comparable urban area. 

The committee also explains that many 
other local factors over which the school 
has little or no control, such as density 
and spread of population, property valu- 
ation, industrial prosperity, community 
pride, living standards, contribute to price 
differences which, in turn, affect school 
expenditures. 

Concluding that the use of the com- 
parative method is unsatisfactory, the 
that the 
public has a right to know whether school 
costs are too high or too low and whether 


committee declares, however, 
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it is receiving good value for the money 
expended, For a_ satisfactory appraisal 
of school expenditures, the report recom 
mends that the evaluation be limited to a 
that the 


principal elements to be considered are: 


single district and suggests 

1 Goals citizens wish their children to reach 
through public education 

2 The characteristics of the educational pro- 
gram required to attain these objectives 

3 The characteristics which the teaching per- 
sonnel should possess to attain the goals 

4 An efficient and economical school organi 
zation and legal structure appropriate to these 
goals 

5 Physical facilities, such as buildings and 
equipment, suitable for the attainment of the 
goals 
level of 


6 The minimum 


operation, 


expenditure for 
debt 
service, capital outlay and general control con- 


maintenance, transportation, 


sistent with the goals 

7 The proportion of total community income 
which citizens are willing to expend upon public 
education 

Each of these elements is briefly dis- 
the 
regard to goals or the kind of education 


cussed in report. For example, in 


that the public wishes to finance, the com- 
mittee states: 

We must decide whether proficiency in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic is the entire goal 
of public education or whether we wish to add 


understanding of the 
a reasonable 


proficiency an 
are 


to this 


social problems we facing, 





degree of vocational efficiency, a knowledge o 


how to take care of health, an appreciation of 


music and art, preparation for citizenship, 


preparation for home life, worth while use of 


leisure, development of poise and emotional 
stability, ability to cooperate, consumer judg 


ment and efficiency and many other goals, 
In conclusion the report states : 


Although comparative per pupil expenditures 
can not be used to show whether school costs 
are too high or too low, they can be used as 
finding explanations for 


a starting point in 


differences. Educational research can help to 


answer a more fundamental question: Are 
school expenditures too high or too low in a 
given community to get certain results? The 


results desired should reflect the goals citizens 


want their children to attain. Educational 
research workers believe that the school cost 
dilemma which the individual citizen faces can 


be resolved only by evaluating educational 
expenditures in terms of the goals citizens wish 
attained. 

The committee submitting the report 
consisted of Harry P. Smith, director of 
research, Syracuse public schools, chair- 
man; Julian [. Butterworth, director, 
Graduate School of Education, Cornell 
University ; W. Howard Pillsbury, super 
intendent of schools, Schenectady ; Wat 
W. Coxe, Director, Division of 
Research, New York State 
Department, and Arvid J. Burke, director 
New York State Teachers 


ren 
Education 


of studies, 
Association. 


SURVEY REVEALS NEEDS OF INDIAN SCHOOLS 


The 1358 pupils in the state-supported 
Indian reservation schools have ability 
comparable with that of white pupils but 
are handicapped by their environment, by 
meager teaching equipment and by limited 
opportunities for education beyond high 
school, according to a preliminary report 
of a survey of Indian education in the 
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State made by the Division of Research 
of the State Education Department. 

The report lists the following imme- 
diate needs: 

1 Better instruction in English. To 
accomplish this a 30 per cent increase 
in the appropriation for instructional 
supplies is recommended. 
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2 Revision of the salary schedule for 
teachers, in order to attract better traimed 
and more experienced instructors 

3 Opportunity for education beyond 
high school for Indian pupils who have 
adequate ability and a desire to continue 
their education 

4 Appointment of a single, continuous 
legislative committee responsible — for 
Indian affairs 

The preliminary report points out that 
responsibility for Indians in the State of 
New York rests largely with the State 
rather than with the Federal Government 
and that three state departments — Edu- 
cation, Social Welfare and Health — co 
operate in matters relating to the welfare 
of Indians. The Indian problem, it is 
explained, is essentially that of a minority 
group having its own culture, its own 
religion and its own social ideals. The 
white race has imposed its customs, 
religion, economic standards, culture and 
education upon the Indians. 

Many parents of Indian pupils, it is 
pointed out, feel that more emphasis 
should be placed upon English, particu- 
larly upon better speech. Parents also 
stated that they would like to have their 
children study an authentic history of the 
Indian race and learn Indian arts and 
crafts so that these cultural phases of 
Indian life might be passed on to future 
generations. 

Tests conducted by the Division of 
Research show that Indian pupils have 
ability comparable with that of white 
Their 
subjects is said to be very satisfactory, 


pupils. achievement in school 
taking into account the handicaps under 
which the pupils study. Results of tests 
in reading comprehension indicate a need 
for greater emphasis on reading, thus 
supporting one of the desires of Indian 
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parents. The study showed that Indian 
pupils require more years in attendance 
at school than do white pupils, about 
46 per cent being retarded in grade for 
their age. 

Supporting the recommendation — that 
more funds are needed to assist high 
school graduates in their advance training, 
the report points out that at present funds 
are sufficient to help only nine persons in 
the entire State to attend normal school 
and college. Of the 26 Indian pupils who 
were high school seniors last year, only 
three, or 11 per cent, are being helped 
this year by the State in any form of 
higher education. 

Regarding school housing, the report 
states that the most satisfactory school 
arrangement is for elementary pupils to 
attend schools located on the reservations 
and for high school pupils to attend 
near-by high schools. The development 
of a better school housing program at the 
Allegany, Cattaraugus and Tuscarora 
reservations is said to be needed in order 
to bring all Indian school housing up to 
a satisfactory standard. 

Regarding the need for a legislative 
committee, the report states: 

Due to the close relationships existing 
between the social, economic, health and 
educational needs of New York State 
Indians it would appear that a single 
legislative committee should be made 
responsible for Indian affairs rather than 
separate committees considering different 
needs. Such a committee would not only 
better serve the Indian needs but the 
general welfare of the State as well. 

This committee, in order to be of most 
service, should be a continuous com- 
mittee. Appropriations requested by the 
several state agencies functioning in this 
field would then be seen in the light of 
the total needs of the Indian population 
of the State of New York. 
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With the Board of Regents 





REGENT MADILL REELECTED 





Phot: 
Dr Grant C. Madill 


yraph by Bachrach 


Dr Grant C. Madill, of Ogdensburg, 
whose term as Regent of The University 
of the State of New York expires this 
year, was unanimously reelected to the 
3oard of Regents for the full term of 
12 years by the Legislature in joint 
session on February 7th. 

Well known and highly esteemed as a 
physician, surgeon and educator, Doctor 
Madill has been a Regent for the past 
ten years, having been elected by the 
Legislature in 1930 to fill an uncompleted 


term. 
Doctor Madill’s long life has been 

devoted to service of his fellowmen. His 

service has been recognized in many 
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honors accorded him. He holds degrees 
of doctor of laws from St Lawrence Uni 
versity and New York University. He 
is a fellow of the American College of 
the 
He was president 


Surgeons and also of American 
Medical Association. 
of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York in 1919 and 
trustee of St Lawrence 
1930. During the World War he was a 
captain in the Army Medical Corps. 

Of all 
touched, it is believed, by the naming of 


was elected a 


University in 


these honors he was most 
a school in Ogdensburg for him by vote 
of the pupils. 

Doctor Madill was born July 6, 1864, 
in a California mining camp, to which his 
had Lisbon, St 
Lawrence county. He 
old when they returned to St Lawrence 


parents gone from 


Was nine months 


county. 

He received his early education in the 
district school, the Ogdensburg Free 
Academy and the Potsdam State Normal 
School. He studied medicine at Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College in New York 
City, receiving the degree of doctor of 
medicine in 1886. 

Doctor Madill spent the next two years 
as an intern in Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City. He began his practice 
in 1888 in Ogdensburg, where he has 
since resided. He was appointed chief 
surgeon of the Ogdensburg City Hospital, 
now the A. Barton Hepburn Hospital, in 
1890. It was Doctor Madill’s prestige, it 
is said, that helped to influence A. Barton 
Hepburn to make the Ogdensburg insti- 
tution the object of his generosity. 
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The Board of Regents of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at its 
meeting on January 19th in Albany 
appointed Joseph J. Weber, of Pough- 
keepsie, a member of the Nurse Ad- 
visory Council to suceeed Grace A. 
\llison of Troy. 
tendent of Vassar Brothers Hospital at 


Mr Weber is superin- 


Poughkeepsie. 

Phe Regents reappointed Dr Orrin 
Sage Wightman, of New York City, a 
member of the Medical Committee on 
Grievances. Doctor Wightman has been 
chairman of the committee since its 
organization in 1926. 

The West Valley Central 
School at Middleville and Newport was 


Canada 


registered as a four-year high school. 
Phis school replaces two previously regis- 
tered schools, the Middleville High School 
and the Newport High School. The 
Board of Regents also registered the 
North Junior High School and the South 
Junior High School, both of Newburgh. 
The classification of the Scio High School 
was changed from four-year high school 
grade to middle high school grade, cover- 
ing only the ninth vear. 

rhe Regents approved an amendment 
to the Regulations of the Commissioner 
of Education on Professional Licensing, 
Certification and Practice, requiring 
candidates who fail in any part of the 
dental licensing examination after three 
successive trials to wait one year before 
entering a fourth examination and to 
evidence of having pursued 


ly. 


produce 
further stuc 

Che Board approved rules of the Board 
of Veterinary Medical Examiners and 
amendments to the Regulations of the 
Commissioner relating to the subjects of 
examination 


the veterinary licensing 
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covering requirements for the practical 
examination for a_ license to practise 
veterinary medicine 

Provisional charters were granted to 
the following: Rushmore Memorial Li 
brary, Highland Mills; Universal School 
of Handicrafts, New York City. 

\n absolute charter was granted to 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island, 
authorizing it to confer the degrees of 
bachelor of arts, bachelor of science and 
bachelor of science in education. 

To fill the vacancy in the membership 
of the board of visitors to the State 
Normal School at Plattsburg, caused by 
the death of Congressman Wallace EF. 
Pierce, the Board of Regents at its meet 
ing on February 16th appointed Surro 
gate Judge Charles M. Harrington, of 
Mlattsburg, for a term of seven years 

The Board named John A. Lowe, of 
Rochester, a member of the Library 
Council, which advises with the Depart- 
ment on library matters. Mr Lowe, who 
is director of libraries of the city of 
Rochester, succeeds Joseph D. Ibbotson, 
former librarian of Hamilton College, 
who has resigned from the council. The 
appointment is for a term expiring 
October 1, 1941. 

The Regents advanced the grade of 
Lewiston Union School from a_three- 
year high school to a four-year high 
school, and advanced the grade of Wood- 
lawn Union School, at Lackawanna, from 
a two-year high school to a four-year high 
school. 

An absolute charter was granted to 
Hofstra College, at Hempstead, with 
authority to confer the degrees of bache- 
lor of arts, bachelor of science and 
bachelor of science in education. An 
absolute charter was also granted to the 
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Municipal Institute of New 


York State, with headquarters in Albany. 


Training 


The Regents approved a new rule of 
the State Board of Pharmacy forbidding 





the sale at retail for human consumption 


of sulfanilamide or sulfapyridine except 
upon the written prescription of a phy- 
sician. 


STUDY OF YOUTH WHO HAVE LEFT SCHOOL 


At the meeting of the Board of Regents 
on February 16th, approval was given to 
the appointment by Commissioner of 
Education Frank I. 
mittee of three to assist the State Edu- 


Graves of a com- 
cation Department in developing plans 
and procedures which may be used by 
schools wishing to participate in a study 
The 


was 


of youth who have left school. 


appointment of such a commnuttee 


recommended at a conference of school 
officials, called by the State Education 
Department on January 26th. The three 
members of the special committee are: 
Harry J. Linton, director of secondary 
education, Schenectady, chairman; E. A. 
|.aFortune, director of guidance, Ithaca; 
Fletcher Miller, supervisor of apprentice 
training, Rochester. 

The conference on January 26th was 
called by Dr J. \ssis- 


Commissioner for 


Cayce Morrison, 
tant Research, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Guidance 
if the State Education Department, in 
response to requests from schools either 
participating in such studies or about to 


initiate them. 


The following persons participated: 
Forrest Case, director of vocational guid- 
ance, Gloversville; Harry P. Smith, 


director of research and guidance, Syra- 
cuse; <.. C. 
ance, records and appraisal, New 


Dunsmoor, director of guid- 
Ro- 


chelle; Harry J. Linton, director of 


secondary education, Schenectady ; Bruce 
Central 


Shear, counselor, Sethlehem 


School, Delmar; George T. Donahue, 


counselor, East Hampton High School, 
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H. R. Bennett, director of guidance and 
Fletcher H. Miller, 


director of apprentice training, Roches 


research, Oswego; 
ter; Garrett Nyweide, director of guid 
ance, Jamestown ; Leslie J. Stottle, South 
Davis. 
New 


burgh; Fox D. Holden, superintendent of 


side High School, Elmira; T. R. 


director of vocational education, 
schools, Poughkeepsie; Max A. Reuter 
shan, vice principal of Poughkeepsix 


High School; W. 
placement counselor, Ithaca; E. A. La 


Robert Farnsworth, 
Fortune, director of guidance, Ithaca Hig! 
School; Alfred F. Mayhew,  superin 
tendent of Neck; Helen 
Brickell, counselor, Great Neck; Mary EF. 


schools, Great 


Smith, counselor, Hastings upon Hudson ; 
Noyee, White 
Plains High School; James F. Taylor, 


Clarence G. counselor, 
superintendent of schools, Niagara Falls ; 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of 
Guidance, State Education Department ; 
Raymond Handville, supervisor of edu 
cational and vocational guidance, Stati 
Education Department; R. D. Fleming, 
research assistant, Bureau of Guidance, 
State Education Department ; A. K. Get- 
man, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Edu 
cation, State Education Department; | 
Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Research, State Education Depart- 
ment. 

The discussion was devoted to consid 
eration of the aims, the probable values 
to be derived by local school ‘systems and 
the technics found successful in making 
systematic and continuous follow-up of 


pupils who leave school. 
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AREA CONFERENCES FOR SUPERVISORS 


Phe Division of Elementary Education 
is continuing this vear the area confer- 
ences on elementary education which were 
started last year. Five conferences will 
he held in March for district superin- 
tendents of schools, village superin- 
tendents, principals and supervisors in 
areas outside of cities who are responsible 
for the supervision of elementary grades. 
\lthough the conferences are not es- 
pecially planned for administrators and 
supervisors in cities, they are invited to 
participate. The places and dates for the 
conferences follow : 

Rochester, Hotel Seneca, March 6th 
Utica, Hotel Utica, March 7th 
Watertown, Hotel Woodruff, March 


Sth 

Elmira, Hotel Mark Twain, March 
14th 

New York, Hotel Pennsylvania, 


March 15th 
\t the morning session of each confer- 
Ellis L. 


science, will discuss problems in develop- 


ence, Manning, supervisor of 
ing a science program in the elementary 
school. George W. Norvell, supervisor 
of English, will discuss the English pro- 
gram in the elementary school. The dis- 
cussion will be led by Dr William E. 
Young, Director of the Division of 
Elementary Education. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to a consideration of problems in_ the 
development of local programs and of a 


social 


state program in the field of 
studies. A member of the social studies 


committee for elementary schools will 


discuss problems in developing a social 
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Dr Warren G, Findley, 
Director of the 


studies program. 
Assistant Division of 
Examinations and Testing, will speak on 
evaluating in the field of social studies. 
The discussion will be led by Helen Hay 
Heyl, Chief of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development and chairman of the social 
studies committee. The social studies 
committee members who will speak at the 
conferences will be: Rochester, Dr 
Donnal V. Smith, of the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany; Utica, 
Schools 


Superintendent of George R. 
Staley; Watertown, 
tendent Ruth M. Johnston; Elmira, Mrs 
Edith B. Oagley; New York City, As 


sistant Superintendent of Schools John J. 


District Superin 


Loftus. 

The program has been planned so that 
one-half of the conference will be devoted 
to discussion from the floor so that local 
administrators and supervisors will have 
an opportunity to present the actual 
problems which they are encountering im 


their work. 


Dr William E. 


Division of Elementary Education of the 


Young, Director of the 


Department, was principal speaker at 
the dedication of the George Washington 


School in Elmira on February 5th. 


Dr William K. Wilson, of the Division 
of School Buildings and Grounds of the 
Department, spoke at the dedication of 
in’ Greenburgh on 


the Fairview school 


January 19th. 











Secondary Education 





RECENT MATERIAL OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


schoc | 


Phe 


teachers, 


attention of secondary 


especially teachers of — social 
studies and English, is called to the fol 
lowing teaching materials and bulletins, 
information concerning which has recently 
come to the Bureau of Curriculum Devel- 
Division of Secondary 


opment in the 


l-ducation : 
Radio Broadcasts 
li omen A 


ot radio programs dealing with women’s 


nerican series 


Gallant 


work and achievements toward estab- 
lishing and preserving the American way 
of life and their contribution to the arts, 
sciences and the economic progress of the 
Nation. 

These programs were broadcast by the 
National Broadcasting Company, and are 


1ow available in mimeographed form 
University Press, 


New York City, 
A helpful bibliography 


from the Columbia 


Morningside heights, 
at 10 cents each. 
accompanies each script. 

behind the Headlines. 


A series of talks by Cesar Saerchinger 


es . 
a Srsran 
file Story 


presented by the National Broadcasting 
Company in collaboration with the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, over the Red 
Network, Friday evenings from 10.30 
to 10.45 o'clock. Reprints of these dis- 
cussions, which present the effect of the 
past upon the present, are available from 
the Columbia University Press, New 
York City, at 10 cents a copy. 

The Bureau of 
the State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets 


Consumer education. 


\Weights and Measures of 


frequently broadcasts valuable consumes 
information, Information regarding mim 
cographed copies of these talks may lx 
from the Bureau of 


secured directly 


Weights and Measures 
Education. 
the 


\ bulletin pub 
Public 


Pa., contams 


Radio in 
lished by Department of 
Instruction, Harrisburg, 
valuable information in relation to radio 
classroom instruction 


as a means. of 


It contains a helpful bibliography. 


Phonograph Ry ‘ ords 
Ia 


12-inch 


JY89 


An album 


issued by the 


Then Came 
of three records, 
World Book Company, Yonkers, narrat 
ing the events leading to the outbreak ot 
war in Europe in 1939 as edited and 
chronicled by Elmer Davis. The record 
ings include the actual words of [litler, 


Chamberlain and Daladier. 


Bulletins 
That All May Learn. A handbook ot 
information published by the Implemen 
National Asso- 


Principals 


tation Committee of the 
ciation of Secondary School 
for the use of secondary school principals 
and teachers who are trying to adjust 
the programs of their schools to the edu 
cational needs of all youth. 

Intolerance. 


Junior and 


An American Answer to 
-Teacher’s Manual No. 1, 
Senior High Schools. 
Council against Intolerance in America, 
Man- 


Published by the 


Lincoln Building, New York City. 
ual free on request. 
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Cutting Wheels in Watchmaking Class 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN WATCHMAKING 


lwo vears ago the Legislature appro- 


priated funds for the development of 
lustrial and technical departments in 
the state schools of agriculture at Alfred, 
Delhi Morrisville. Under 


the organization plan the new vocational 


Canton, and 
courses were classified as of post high 
school grade and admission was restricted 
high school graduates. As a matter of 
general policy, it was agreed that in the 


selection of students for admission first 
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preference was to be given to youths 
residing in rural areas since there were 
so few local trade training opportunities 
for them. 

The courses now 


offered are: archi- 


tecture and building construction at 


Delhi ; 
ing and watchmaking and clock repairing 


automobile mechanics and repair- 


at Morrisville; electricity at Alfred; and 


industreal chemistry and electricity at 


Canton. 
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The course in watehmaking and clock 
repairing at Morrisville is unique in many 
Wavs Vhe choice of this craft as an 
occupation to be taught was made for the 
following reasons 

employment 


1 It presented unusual 


opportunities to those completing — the 
required shop and laboratory work 

2 Instruction in this field) was not 
available in any of the upstate public 
trade and technical schools. This elimi 
nated the possibility of competition with 
schools already established. 

3 The voung men and women from 
rural areas so trained would find many 
opportunities to establish small wateh and 
clock repairing shops in their home com 
munities 


+ The 
work in this craft is such that it serves 


nature and character of the 
as a desirable pre-employment training 
program in several allied trades, thereby 
multiplying the possibilities of the gradu- 
ates securing gainful employment. 

Phe laboratory in which future watch- 
makers of this State are being trained is 
While it is 


equipment and 


modern in every respect. 


modestly housed, the 


facilities have attracted the attention of 


the most expert mechanics from New 
York City’s Fifth Avenue shops. 
The school can instruct 16 students 


with every student working at his own 


watchmaker’s bench. Here he may be 
seen making all kinds of minor and major 
repairs on watch movements of all sizes 
and makes. The equipment provided for 
each student is of the latest design and so 
complete that the student can make any 
repair or fashion a replacement part 
which may not be immediately available. 

From the very first day on the bench, 


all work carried on is of a practical char- 
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In learning to use the fundamental 


actet 


hand tools and the jeweler’s lathe, the 


student is required to make small tools for 
his own use. The clock and wateh move 


ments worked on bv the students are 


brought in by them for repair and as a 
result the work is confined to “ live jobs ” 


with utility value from the beginning 


\n mteresting and mportant part at 
the training involves the examination of 
work brought m for repair for the put 
pose of making an estimate of the job 
based on standard prices \ complet 
record is kept of each job, meluding th 
student's estimate of cost, replacement 
parts and the actual time required to com 
plete the repai In so doing the bey 


learns very easily the importance ot 
accurate estimates, proper procedures mn 
diagnostic work and the value of the tin 
factor for the emplover or for himself 
While the laboratory or practical phases 
of the training is of prime importance 
in developing an apprentice, the related 
technical aspects are not neglected. Dur 
ing the course of his training he must 


complete work in trade drafting and 
sketching, related mathematics and ap 
plied physical and chemical science. In 
addition to these related courses, a series 
of shop talks on trade theory parallels the 
work in the laboratory. Such a course 
serves to help the student understand the 
use of the most modern and accepted 
methods of making repairs on movements 
of all makes and sizes. 

Watchmaking and clock repairing is 
only one of the courses in the state 
schools of agriculture that has been de 
veloped under the post high school plan. 
These courses have demonstrated the need 
and the desirability for trade and techni 
cal work on this level for urban as well 
as rural youths. 
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Hlow a small community can mitiate a 
program oof vocational industrial edu 
cation has been demonstrated this vear in 
Norwich, where a program of apprentice 
education was established for voung men 
emploved im the machine and metal 
trades 

Manv small cities and villages in this 
State desire to provide vocational imdus 
trial training for the bovs and girls who 
expect to become workers in the skilled 
trades after leaving school but are unable 
to do so because of the lack of necessary 
facilities and also because the number ot 
vouths entering anv one trade cach veat 
is too small to warrant the cost of estab 
lishing and maintaining all of the neces 
sary. trade courses in the high school 
Some communities like Norwich, how 
ever, have found it possible to meet the 
situation by establishing apprentice tram 
mye courses 

Phe Norwich program was established 
by the board of education upon the recom 
mendation of Superintendent of Schools 
Culbert R. Levon The course is. three 
vears in length The bovs work in the 
local manufacturing plants and learn the 
necessary trade skills on the job. They 
also attend school and receive mstruction 
in related technical subjects 

eighteen apprentices from three manu 
facturing plants have been enrolled. Each 
emplover provides a training plan for his 
apprentices. This includes all the hand 
and machine skills that a machinist must 
acquire. At the end of the course the 
apprentices should be skilled workers in 
the craft. 

To supplement this plant training, the 
hoard of education offers a_ three-year 
evening school course especially for this 


group of apprentices. The subjects 
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APPRENTICE TRAINING IN NORWICH 





mechan 


taught are applied mathemiatn 
cal drawing, metallurgy, plant organi 
zation and production methods Phes 
subjects melude all) necessary technical 
material related to the trade and offer 
opportunity for the discussion of shop 
theory Problems in all) subjects are 
taken directly from the work of the local 
plants Blueprints and machine part 
secured from the local industries are used 
as mmstructional material, and whenever 


possible, mathematical problems are taken 


directly from the production problems « 
the local shops 

Classes meet twice ai week for 36 
weeks, each session being two hours in 
length The instructor is a graduate 
engineer working im a manufacturing 
prlaanat lo assist in the development of 
the course, an advisory board has been 
appointed by the board of education 
Phis advisory board represents the indus 
try and ts of valuable help as a liaison 
group between the factories and the board 
of education, advising on the content of 
the course of study and assisting the 
mstructor m= relating class problems to 
the work of the shop 

his apprentice course has already pro 
duced good contacts between industry 
and the board of education and is offering 
the young men enrolled an excellent 


opportunity to improve themselves 


Clinton A. Reed, Chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education in the State Edu- 
cation Department, will direct the activi 
ties of a commission which will confer 
on outstanding problems of business 
education and report at the annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association to be held on 
March 21st-23d in Atlantic City. 
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HOME ECONOMICS BUDGET 
lhe 


cavion 


Home Economies Edu 
that all 
nonuecs departments use a budget to make 
that 


will be 


) 
Bureau of 


reconnnends home eco- 


sure essentials will be considered, 


there economy in the use of 


materials and a careful plan will be made 


before the work is started in the fall. 
Che basis for the budget is the record 
of expenditures for the last vear or 


Bureau recommends 


The 


economics 


series of vears. 
that 


expenditures 


home teachers plan for 


inorder to secure satis 


factory facilities for the department 


through capital outlay, maintenance and 


The 


may be 


operating expenses. operating ¢CXx 


penses for food classes higher 


other classes, it is ex- 


needs to be taken that 


than those for 


plained, but care 


the expense for these classes does not 
limit good class supplies of other home 


The Bureau also calls 
that food 


activities other 


economics classes. 


attention to the fact classes 
should 
cooking, 
food, 


planning the work of preparing foods and 


include than 


such as buying and storage of 
nutrition and planning of meals, 
meals and evaluating these plans. 

The Bureau will send on request mate- 


rial on budgeting. 





HOMEMAKING CONFERENCES 


economies 


Che lech 


cation is planning a series of conferences 


Bureau of Llome 


April for teachers of vocational home 
rhe 


additional 


making and their principals topic 


to be discussed will be the 


month of employment of the homemaking 
teacher made possible through — th 


The 


gram will include evaluating last year’ 


George-Deen fund conference pro 


work and making detailed plans for th 


coming summer's work. 


The schedule of meetings follows 
\lbany, Regents Room, Mareh 29th 
Butialo, Statler Hotel, April 26th 
Hornell, High School, April 5th 
Ithaca, High School, April 24th 
Jamestown, Jamestown Hotel, April 3 
New York City, Pennsylvania Hotel 
April 19th 
Oneonta, High School Homemaking 


April 10th 
Normal School, 
Rochester, Board of 
April 24th 


Hotel S\ racuse, 


House, 
Mav 3d 
Build 


Plattsburg, 
education 
ing, 


\pril 26th 


Svracuse, 


Utica, Hotel Utica, April 12th 
Watertown, Hotel Woodruff, April 
24th 


ADULT CLASSES IN HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


The excess quota of federal funds for 
allotted to all 
homemaking 


homemaking education 


schools 


work is taught is making it possible for 


where vocational 


many village and town schools to offer 
adult classes in homemaking with a well- 
The 


Education 


qualified paid teacher. 3ureau of 


Home Economics suggests 


that such classes will find helpful the 


bulletin, Homemaking Education Pro 
gram for Adults, Vocational Education 


Sulletin 195, Home Economics Series 22, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Washington, D. C. 


This bulletin is for sale by the Super 


Education, 


intendent of Documents, for 15 cents. 
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The 2500 Future Farmers from 251 
high school departments of agriculture 
who on February 12th and 13th partici 
pated in the annual Farm and Home 
Week activities conducted by the State 


1 
College of 


\ericulture at Ithaca heard 
addresses by Dr ledmund Ie. Day, presi 
dent of Cornell University, and Professor 
\V. 1. Myers, head of the Department of 
\ericultural Eeonomies and Farm Man 
wement and formerly Governor of the 


Federal Farm Credit \dniunistration 


Speaking on character building, President 


Dav emphasized the qualities of indus 


ousness, imitiative, intelligence and 
ntegritv. as requisites for getting and 
ding a job. Vrotfessor Mvers told the 


voung farmers that the present is a good 
ne to enter an agricultural occupation, 
ovided one is equipped with the tech 
ul management ability 
plex problems 
nguet, Clavton Young, 
state president of the Future Farmers of 
\merica, presented the honorary Empire 
l-armer degree to Holton V. Noves, Com 
issioner of Agriculture and Markets, 


\t the tenth annual * Master Farmer ” 
od by the American Agri- 

Herbert H. Lehman 
resented special awards to two Future 


Farmers, Lawrence Diver, of Akron, and 


| 1 F 
Meade ] met Brookfield 

»€ e a crowaced al ( unl sea rg 

) ] + > , ; “s>) - . 
2800 persons the Future Farmers con- 
ted their annual amateur musical con- 

i a 
test n class 1, solos or duets, the first 
ve awarcs were eceived by the groups 


Springfield, Candoer, Corfu, Madrid 


Naples. In class 2, trios or quartets, 
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FUTURE FARMERS VISIT CORNELL 


the awards went to the young men trom 
\lden, Endicott, Waterloo, Hannibal and 
Webster 

In class 3, groups of more than four 
members, the awards went to the young 
men from Sackets Harbor, Marion, Spen 
cer, Akron and Cato 

Phe usual competitions in selecting and 
judging poultry, seed identification, cat 
pentry skills, fruit and potato judging, 
plant disease identification and livestock 
selection, occupied considerable time of 
the judging teams from the various 
schools. Following is a summary of the 
leading contestants in each of the events, 
listed in first, second and third places of 
award 

Poultry judging: Robert Wright, Worcester; 
Bernard Miller, Honeoye’ Falls; Willard 
Golden, Boonville 

Seed identification: Eugene Reynolds, Wal 
worth; Leon Townley, Geneva; Kenneth Me 
Entee, Oaktield 

Carpentry skills: Sam Peter, Ithaca; John 
Laveock, Ovid; Daniel Gauron, Holland 

Fruit judging Oakley Porray, Ontario; 
Harold F. Teeple, North Rose; Bernard Hiller 
Newtane 

Potato judging and identification Dallas 
Collier, Williamson; Malcolm Gardner, Gouver 
neur; Harold Teeple, North Rose 

Plant disease identification: Earl Schieman 
\ttica; Lloyd Porter, Wolcott; Robert Phillips, 
Newtane 

Livestock judging: Maurice Zohns, Ripley; 
Tony Kolodziejski, Washingtonville; Rudy 


\ernscke, Schoharie. 


Dr A. K. Getman, Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education of the State 
Education Department, delivered — the 
Founders’ Day address at Hartwick Col 


lege on February 16th. 








BOYS EXHIBIT FRUIT 


lor several years the State Horticul 
tural Society has encouraged agricultural 
pupils in the areas of Rochester and 
Kingston to participate in the midwinter 
fruit show and horticultural program. At 
the exhibit and show held in Rochester 
on January 11th, 509 Future Farmers 
participated in the horticultural activities 
from 28 high school departments of agri- 
culture. At Kingston on January 24th 
and 25th, 100 Future Farmers from 16 
schools took part in the program. 

At Rochester the society conducted its 
annual public speaking competition for 
Future Farmers. This event was won by 
Robert Mason, of Ontario; with the next 
three places as follows: John Griswold, 
Naples; Leonard Snyder, Albion; Joe 
Maier, Webster. 
and variety identification arranged 


Competition in judging 
for 
the bovs was won by George Milem, of 
North Rose. 
to Edward Murphy, of Geneva; William 


The next four awards went 


MecFetridge, Geneva; Bernard Richard- 


son, Sodus; and Milton Barker, Red 
Creek. In the insect and disease identi- 
fication contest Gordon Buerman, of 


North Rose, received the first award with 
the next four awards going to Harold 
Teeple, North Rose; Earl Warner, New- 
jane; Walter Minus, Geneva; and George 
Milem, North Rose. 
ing in the first five positions in the com- 


The schools plac- 


bined judging contests were North Rose, 
Geneva, Red Creek, Sodus and Wolcott. 
At Kingston the the 
schools in judging and variety identifica- 
was as follows for the first five 
awards: Highland, Marlboro, Red Hook, 
Pine Plains and Catskill. 
abeaiitimeains 

New York State 
brate its one hundredth anniversary this 


placement of 
tion 
will cele- 


The Fair 


year. 
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PLACE OF FUTURE FARMERS 


Speaking at the 108th annual meetii 


of the New York State Agricultural 
Society on January 17th in’ Albany, 
Clayton Young, of Randolph, New York 
State president of the Future Farmers o 
America, discussed the views of youth 
regarding the place of the Future Farn 
ers of America in the improvement of 
New York State agriculture. 


part: 


He said 


Representing my 9000 colleagues in the stat 
chapter, I believe that the farmer of the futur: 


can improve country living bv managing hi 


own farm business with increasing efficiency, by 
he 


fellow farmers, it 


cooperating with his 


purchase and selling of farm materials and 


improving the social conditions of the far 


community, and by supporting sound gover 
ment policies by which farmers can help them 
words we of the Future 
that 


must do for 


selves. In other 


Farmers believe there are some thi 


which farmers themselves, som 


things which they must do together as a c 


operative and some things which must be dor 


by government. 


REFOREST FARM AREAS 
vocational 
State 


Teachers of agriculture 


throughout the and their pupils 


enter- 
the 


have shared in the reforestation 
prise encouraged cooperatively by 
Bureau of Agricultural Education of the 
Department and the Forestry Extension 
Agency at the State College of Agri- 
culture. During January 526,000 trees 
were ordered by the Future Farmers for 
suitable their 


reforestation of areas on 


home farms. During the past 18 months 
3,457,000 trees have been planted by thes 
vouths. This interest in reforestation is 
a part of the statewide movement for th 
better use of land and for improvement in 
the management of the farm areas avail 
able for the production of forest products. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM EXPANDS 


The Bureau of Public Service Train- 
ing of the Department cooperated with 
public, quasi-public and private agencies 
in the organization and operation of train- 
ing schools and special courses of instruc 
tion which enrolled 20,469 state and local 
employes during the year ending June 30, 
1939, according to the annual report of 
the Bureau. The enrolment exceeded 
that of the previous year by about 4000. 
lraining was provided for several groups 
of public employes for the first time. 

One of the significant acts of the vear 
was the cooperation with the officials of 
New York City in the development of a 
citvwide program of in-service training 
for municipal employes. This municipal 
training program is the first of its kind 
in the country. Municipal authorities, 
officials of the United States Office of 
education and educators throughout the 
country are observing it with great in- 
terest. The Bureau and the Advisory 
Council on Public Service Training have 
given attention during the year to in- 
service training for state officials and 
emploves. 

In cooperation with the Municipal 
raining Institute of New York State, an 


HOUSING 


The Bureau of Industrial and Techni- 
cal Education of the Department has 
called to the attention of technical high 
schools a nationwide educational program 
n housing under the title “ Roof over 

The United States Office of 


Education is sponsoring the program 


( 


\merica.” 
with the cooperation of federal housing 


agencies, the Government Printing Office 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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educational institution chartered by the 
Regents and administered by the State 
Conference of Mayors, the Bureau par- 
ticipated in schools operated for firemen, 
food inspectors, milk inspectors, canning 
officials and employes, police, sealers ot 
weights and measures, sewage works 
operators and waterworks operators. The 
Bureau also aided the training institute in 
the operation of extension courses for 
police chiefs, city and village clerks, legal 
advisers, welfare employes and purchas 
ing employes. 

In cooperation with the Town and 
County Officers Training School, char- 
tered by the Regents and administered by 
the State Association of Towns, the 
Bureau participated in schools for town 
welfare officers, clerks to boards of super- 
visors, justices of the peace and town 
officers. The Bureau cooperated with the 
State Conservation Department in_ the 
operation of a school for game protectors 
Advisory aid was given to local police 
schools in several counties. 

According to Albert H. Hall, Chief of 
the Bureau, the interest of state and local 
employes in self-improvement continues 


to increase. 


PROGRAMS 


Half-hour radio broadcasts will be 
heard as part of the “ Democracy in 
Action” series at 2 o'clock every Sunday 


afternoon, beginning March 24th. At the 


same time the Government Printing 
Office will publish a booklet on_ this 
subject and housing agencies will display 
exhibits in schools and colleges and at 
meetings of public and_ educational 


groups. 
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THE ROCHESTER SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


During the first week of February 
1040, School of the Air 


completed seven vears of service to the 


the Rochester 


public schools of Rochester and other 
schools within the listening range 


of WHAM’s 50,000-watt 


through which the programs are broad- 


transmitter, 
cast. During these seven years radio 


programs specially prepared for class- 
room use have been broadcast regularly 
five days a week during the school vear. 


The 


current 


programs in science, music, 


events, art and literature are 


planned, prepared and _ presented by 
members of the teaching and supervisory 


staft of the Rochester schools, under the 
supe rvision of Paul C. Reed, director of 


visual and radio education in Rochester. 


Two of the radio series are broadcast by 
cooperating agencies—the Rochester 
Civic Music Association and the Roch- 


ester Public Library. 

Since the beginning the major purpose 
of the Rochester School of the Air has 
been to provide valuable auditory ma- 
terial through the medium of radio that 
can be used effectively to aid in the pro- 
the 


Because radio 


cesses of classroom instruction in 


Rochester public schools. 
waves are not confined within political 


boundaries, these programs have also 


been available to schools outside of 
Rochester. During the first semester of 


its activities the School of the Air pro- 
used by 20 


number of schools has in- 


were out-of-town 
schools. The 
creased steadily and the latest report for 
he current vear indicates that more than 
enrolled 


schools have 


237 out-of-town 





more than 36,000) pupils for regular 
listening. 
Accurate enrolment information has 
been maintained and the Rochester board 
of education furnishes supplementary 
numeographed and printed materials to 
all schools with known listening groups 
As experience has been gained both in 
educational broadcasting and by teachers 
in the classrooms, the importance of the 
role of the classroom teacher 1n effectivel\ 
utilizing radio programs has been increas 


ingly The mere listening to 


apparent. 
radio programs in school is not an indica 
tion of worthy use of school time, Mh 
When 


that are specially planned to meet definite 


Reed explains. radio programs 
teaching objectives are purposefully used 
that 
can become a vital and invaluable teacl 


in the classroom, results show they 
ing aid, 

Because the programs of the Rochester 
School of the Air have been planned, pre- 
pared and presented by teachers for 
classroom use, they have been notably 


successful in achieving their purposes. 


RADIO IN EDUCATION 
1939 the 
Nation's Schools contains a 16-page port- 


The December number of 


folio on * Radio in Education.” Included 
are articles by Dr Walter Damrosch, 
Dr John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and by a 
number of school and radio officials, who 
give practical suggestions regarding th« 


use of the radio in education. 
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Inbliography of 12 


\n annotated 


selected 16-11 sound motion pictures 


dealing with backgrounds of the present 
war situation and American neutrality has 
recently been published by the Motion 
Picture Project, American Council on 
Education. It is entitled Films on War 
and American Neutrality. 

The purposes of the bibliography, as 
stated in the foreword, are to promote a 
thorough understanding of the back- 
erounds of war and the meaning and 
consequences of American neutrality, to 
develop an awareness of propaganda at 
work and to assist in reaching conclusions 
as to ways and means by which solution 
of problems by violence may be aban- 
doned among civilized nations. 

To accomplish these purposes the bibli- 
ography presents first some general sug- 
gestions on methods of using films in the 
classroom, discusses some of the general 
issues illustrated by the films and sum- 
marizes the events illustrated by the films 
which have led to the present  inter- 
national situation. 

The bibliography is divided into three 
sections: events leading to the present 
European war, the war situation in the 
Orient and the machinery of peace and 
American neutrality. Each section con- 
tains detailed description of the content 
of the films, appraisals of the films, a 
series of critical questions which may be 
used as a basis of discussion and a 
selected bibliography of references. The 
producer and distributors of each film are 
listed. 

Another section of the bibliography in- 
cludes necessary information on the names 
and location of distributors of the films, 
and a final section lists in full the book 
and pamphlet references indicated in con- 
nection with the various films. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WAR FILMS 


Che Inbhography mav be obtained fro 
the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson place, Washington, D. C. It is 
mimeographed, contains 48 pages and 


sells for 25 cents 


SAFETY FILMS 


Visual Aids in Safety Education is the 
title of a recent bulletin published by the 
Safety Education Project of the Research 
Division of the National Education As 
sociation. This bulletin contains reviews 
of safety films and slides dealing with 
safetv education or driver training issued 
prior to December 15, 1939. Effort was 
made by the reviewers to rate each film 
or slide on the following points: suita 
bility for school use, amount of objection 
able advertising, grade levels for which 
the film is best suited, general appeal of 
the films. 

In addition to reviews of motion pic 
tures on street and highway safety, fire 
prevention, forest fire prevention, first 
aid, driver training and general safety, 
the bulletin lists sound-slide films, silent 
film strips, lantern slides, distributors of 
safety films and slides and sources of 
safety posters. 

The study upon which this bulletin was 
based was carried on by the National 
Education Association in connection with 
the 1940 yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, which 
will contain an extensive list of sources 
of safety films and slides as well as a list 
of sources of safety education aids. The 
bulletin is available from the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., at 25 cents 
for a single copy and with discounts for 
quantity orders. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS ATTEND CONFERENCES 


Regional conferences of district supet 


intendents of schools were conducted 
January and February at Albany, 
New York City 


Rav I. Snvder, 


, 
during 


Svracuse, Butfalo and 


under the direction of 
Chief of the Bureau of School Adminis 
Services. The conferences were 
the theme, “A 


Scientific Approach to Educational Prob 


trative 
built around central 
lems.” 

Helen Hay Heyl, Chief of the Bureau 

. Curriculum Development in the Divi 
sion of Elementary Education, presented 
an instrument of inventory for evaluating 
the theory and practice in elementary 
schools. 

Dr A. W. Schmidt and M. G. Osborne, 
of the Bureau of Field Services, discussed 


budgets in common school districts and 


union free and central dsitricts. For 
mulas for determining different items of 
the budget as developed by the Bureau 
of Field Services were offered as a guide 
to scientific budget making. 

Francis E. Griffin, of the Division of 
School Administrative Services, discussed 
the planning of transportation service in 
supervisory districts. Steps for promot- 
ing safety and economy of service and a 
formula for estimating reasonable cost of 
transportation service according to type of 
conveyance and distances were presented. 

Dr Wayne W. Soper, Chief of the 
the 
reasons why records are necessary. He 
emphasized that the Bureau of Statistics 
aims to be a service bureau both to the 
Education Department and to the field 
workers throughout the State. 


Bureau of Statistics, pointed out 
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Dr J. Cavee Morrison, Assistant Com 
missioner for Research, reported on thi 
the 


ternune what happened to pupils enrolled 


results of study undertaken to de 
in the eighth grade as of September 1933 
Information made available by this study 


suggests new research projects which will 


be worked out with district superin 
tendents. 

Che district) superintendents at th 
regional conferences passed a resolution 


requesting that the Assistant Commis 
sioner for Research organize a study to 
follow the class now enrolled in the eighth 
grade of the supervisory districts through 
high school to determine their success in 
the academic field; to determine reasons 
why children drop out of school and to 
determine means of better adapting the 
school to meet the needs of these yout! 

This proposed study would be similar to 
one recently completed. 

Dr William FE. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education, re- 
ported on a study recently made to de 
termine what was being accomplished in 
the social studies program in supervisor) 
districts. From the study it appears that 
the objectives of the social studies pro 
the 
cepted by the district superintendents in 


gram in elementary school are ac 
the following order of importance: 
Self-realization 
Human relationship 
Civic responsibility 
Economic efficiency 
Professor Clyde Moore, of the Rural 
Education Department of Cornell Uni- 
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e  commiutt formulating a secial 
— es program tor New York Lat 
Doctor Moore showed that the conmauttes 
representative of the entire State 
" , , S| 
Regent Susan Brandeis was attend 
m , 1 
nee at the New York Citv conference 
he | nie 
| conmmended the program of research 


ndertaken bv the district superimten 


7 dents as beimg valuable not only to New 

1 York State but to the whole Nation 

) 

il] oO 

“| BUS SPECIFICATIONS 

a The Thivision of School Adniunistrative 

- Services ts considering a revision ot its 

‘ ecifications for school bus bodies and 

a sis The revised specifications will be 

h ide known to the school districts of the 

h State during the summer and will become 

" effective on January 1, 1941. Until that 

. e the specifications which have been 

, ce during the past vear will contimue 
( 4 IL 


ELECTRICITY FOR SCHOOL 


Che Council of Chiefs of the Onondaga 


lian Reservation has recently made 


provision for electric current to the new 
school now nearing completion on the 


Thus will be fulfilled a desire 


y e Indian leaders have had _ for 
vears to bring this convenience to the 
mnes on the reservation and to make 

eir school modern in every respect. 


James A. Harri 


of School Administrative Services, 


s, supervisor in the Di- 
sion 
was the principal speaker at the dedica- 


| tion of the Phelps Central School on 


January 
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29th. 











RURAL LIFE PROGRAMS 


Vhe Mareh and April radio programs 
in the Rural Education and Rural Life 
Series sponsored by the Dhivis of 


Administrative Services and 


WGY Mondavs 


School 
broadeast by Station 
follow 

$th, lhe 
the High School Educate For 
Robert W Frederick, New 


College fort \lbany 


12.45 p.m 

March 
* Should 
Jobs 1“ 1) 


York State 


arents’ Court, 


Teachers, 


S 
March 11th, Historical Series, lhe 
Bhzzard of 1888," Hugh M. Flick, Act 
ing Lirector, Division of Archives and 
History 


March 18th, 
News, Francis I. Griffin, supervisor, Di 


Scli Vol 


Rural Education in the 


Vision of \dmiunistrative Services 
Mareh 25th, Farm Paper of the Ait 
Jones, New York 


for Teachers 


Book Review, Louis C 
State College 
\pril Ist, The Parents’ Court, “ What 
Is This We Call Guidance?” D1 
W Frederick 
\pril Sth, Historical Series, “ Wash 
ington Irving and the Hudson Valley,” 


lHlugh M. Flick 


Rober t 


April 15th, Rural Education in_ the 
News, Francis FE. Griffin 
April 22d, Farm Paper of the Air 


Book Review, Louis C. Jones 
\pril 29th, “ The Legal Aspects of the 
Annual School Charles A. 


Brind, Director, Division of Law 


Meeting,” 


The spring conference of the Rockland 
County Teachers Association to be held 
on April 12th at the Haverstraw High 
School will have as its theme, “‘ Educa- 
tional Trends in New York State.” A 
number of Department officials will speak 
at the conference. 
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ATTENDS CONFERENCE 

At the invitation of United States Sec- 
Cordell Hull, Caroline A. 
Adult 





Whipple, Chief of the Bureau of 


Education of the Department, attended a 
conference Washington on Novem- 
er Oh and 10th to discuss the further 


effective cultural relations 


ret wee e United States and Latin 
\merica Approximately 600 persons, 
rey ting 36 states, the District of 
C bia and Puerto Rico, were present. 





In the group were several eminent men 


from various republics in 
the conference, Secretary 


the present cordial relations 





American republics and 

emphasized the fact that our country has 
( le: from the culture to the 

s s. He talked seriously of the 
education should play in inter- 

preting one to the other the intellectual 


achievements, ideals and aspirations of 


in North and South Americas. 


ALBANY COUNCIL 
Tl All Adult 


operating Civic 


The Albanv Education Council 





organizations have 
‘hed plans for a capital city commun- 
meetings are to be held 


rum. Six 


February and March on such outstand- 
ing themes of current interest as neutral- 
Labor 


Council of 


Relations 
School 


and the National 


state 


Superintendents is cooperating in the 


TOWN MEETING 


Increasing public interest is reported 
in the Empire State Meeting of the Air, 


broadeast everv Sunday afternoon at 


> 


3.15 o'clock from Union College, Seh« 


nectad Chis radio program is bringing 


to a growing audience interesting dis 


the manv varied interests otf 


CUSSIONS Of 
the State. Credit for its development is 
civic education committee « 


School 


due to the 
the Council of Superintendents 


and to President Dixon Ryan Fox « 
Union College. 


— o 


NASSAU COUNTY SURVEY 


Superintendent Alfred J. Mayhew o 
Great Neck has been named chairman ot 


Nassau 


administrators and civic leaders to surve\ 


a committee of county school 
the county's needs and possibilitic s for 


greater adult education program. 
4) - 


NATIONAL MEETING 

The 
American Association for Adult Educa 
tion will be held May 20th—23d in New 
York City. “ The Democratic Way: an 
Educational 


fifteenth annual meeting of the 


Process’ will be the theme 
of the meeting. 

There will be two types of sessions: 
large meetings, open to the public, at 
which men and women of national im- 
portance will speak on various aspects 
of the general theme; and section meet- 
ings — small working conferences — on 
a wide range of subjects, where reports 
of specific projects in adult education will 


be made. 
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Health and Physical Education 








IMPORTANCE OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


There is nothing more important ot 


the welfare of our schools 


essential to 


and our people as a whole than the tuture 


development of health education,” said 
Dr Frank LV’. Graves, President of The 
University of the State of New York and 


State Commissioner of Education, at the 
School of Education of Boston Univer 
sitv on January 22d. 

‘The importance of fostering health 


as part of education 1s just beginning to 
The prime 
held to 


the mind, but until the last 


Ine understood,” he said 


function of the school is rightly 
be traiming ot 
half century we have largely failed to 
realize how mental development in all its 
phases is conditioned by the functioning 
body and by the 


of the presence OF 


absence of physical health. It 1s poor 
economy for a school system to expend 
thousands or even millions of dollars in 
order to secure efficient instruction, and 
then refuse to provide the relatively small 
keep pupils in’ such 


sums needed to 


1 


physical condition as to permit them to 


take advantage of their educational 
opportunities.” 

Tracing the development of health and 
physical education, Commissioner Graves 
pointed out that it has gradually become 
a large field, covering a wide range of 
activities such as control of disease and 
contagion ; removal of physical and men- 
tal defects and weaknesses ; maintenance 
of suitable environment; development of 
recreation and health; relief from mental 
strain through physical activity and exer- 


cise ; prevention of accidents and injuries ; 
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inculeation of health information ; and the 
formation of health habits 
Looking to the future, Doctor Graves 


expressed the opinion that developmet 
of health and physical education will be 
along these lines 

First of all, progress will be made in th 
direction of an integration of activities Ws 
must organize these rath nchoate and scat 
tered activities in health educati 

We need, above all, to develop in eacl 


school system a director of health and physical 


education, who will correlate and integrate al 
phases of the work, and will see to it that 
conflict, overlapping and waste of effort are 
eliminated This director should be respon 


} 


sible only to the superintendent of schools, and 


may well rank as an assistant or associate 


superintendent. 


We will also need a director of health servic 


in the larger systems who will be primarily 
trained for school health work 

Another advanced movement in health edu 
cation will come in the nature of the profes 
sional preparation offered in the future by 


normal schools, teachers colleges and university 


&¢ hools of 


education These institutions will 


arrange to have their students trained in health 
education as thoroughly as in all other lines 
of pedagogical work 

fundamental 


\ further and more movement 


is the development of a closer integration of 
health education with all related phases of the 
educational process and an enlarged concept of 


the ensuing program as a means of education 


Hence all members of the health service per 
sonnel will be trained in education as well as 
in the technical field. They will work in th 


development of a health program as an integral 
part of education. 

Finally, health education will in the future 
the community 
the 


use all available resources of 


sche Tt Is, 


to improve health in the 
munity and the Nation. 


com 











HEALTH COUNCIL CONSIDERS POLICIES 


\ meeting of the \dvisory 
Health Edu 


cation was held on February Sth in New 


Regents 
and Physical 
York City. This body, which acts in an 
advisory capacity to the Department and 

the Regents, includes in its member- 
New York 


State Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


representatives of the 


the Governor's Commission for the Pre 
venticn of Crime and Delinquency, the 
New York State Labor, 
the New York State School Boards Asso 
ciation, the New York State Teachers 
Association, the State Dental and Medical 


Federation of 


societies, the New York State Association 
of School Physicians, the School Nurse- 
Teachers Association, Research in Safety 
New York State Health 


Education Association, 


Education, the 
and Physical 
health teaching supervisors, directors and 
teachers of health and physical education 
and others. 

The following officers were elected: 
chairman, Dr J. F. Williams, Columbia 
University ; vice chairman, Dr Daniel J. 
Kelly, superintendent of schools, Bing- 
hamton; secretary, Mrs Francis H. 
Blake, New York State 
Parents and Teachers, Albion. 


Congress of 


According to Doctor Williams, chair- 
D> 


man of the council, consideration was 


given to many important policies relating 
to the development of the health and 
physical education program and the fol- 


owing 
iowing 


action was taken: 


1 Preparation and certification of 
teaching personnel 


a five-year program for teachers of 


} 

Recommendation that on and after Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, the provisional certificate, 
based on four years of preparation, be 


teachers of health and 


education, imeluding leadership i 
that 30 


work in approved courses be required as 


phvsical 
recreation; and hours of additional 
minimum preparation leading to the issuanc 
of a permanent certificate to teachers in the 


fields. 


b Preparation and certification of dircé 
tors of health, physical education and 
recreation 

Recommendation that there be established a 
certificate for such directors and that appr 


priate standards and courses be established 


¢ Provisions for in-service training { 


cachers of health, physi al cd te ation ana 


Recommendation that since holders of pro 


visional certificates, issued since 1935, t 
teach health and physical education must 
complete an additional 30 hours of work 


during the ten-year period subsequent to th 
date of issuance of the provisional certificat« 
a program of approved, advanced courses b¢ 
health and educatior 


provided in physical 


including recreation and safety; and_ that 
health and physical education teachers asso 
ciations, departments in institutions offering 
graduate programs in health and_ physical 
education including recreation, and advisory 
councils encourage the organization of such 
newer needs and 


courses as are related to 


demands in keeping with modern trends in 


these fields. 


d Standards relative to selective admis- 
sions for institutions preparing healt! 
physical education and recreation pe 
sonnel 
standards as t 
staff etc. be 


that 


facilities, 


Recommendation 
selective admissions, 
established for institutions preparing person 
field and that recommendations 


standards be 


nel in this 


+ 


supporting these submitted t 


the Department. 


e Validity of certification 

Recommendation that the validity of the 
certification in this field include health, phys- 
ical education, recreation and safety. 
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Preparation and certification of 
school nursing service personnel 
a Additional cducalion preparation foi 
school nurse-teachers 
Indorsement of action taken on December 
19, 1939, by the special committee appointed 
by the Assistant Commissioner for Teacher 
Education, “that on and after January 1, 
1944, the State Education Department shall 
discontinue the issuance of the provisional 


form of school nurse-teacher certificate.” 


This would require two years of additional 
work including a minimum of 60 hours of 
approved prescribed work, 30 hours of which 
shall be in special courses relating to the field 
of school nurse teaching as a phase of public 
education and 30 hours in academic content. 


b Certification requirements for school 
nursing service 
Recommendation that the State Depart- 
ment require all persons doing nursing service 
in the schools of the State to be duly 


certificated. 


3 Organization and conduct of phys- 
ical education program 

a Educational outcomes 

1 Recommendation that local school authori- 
ties develop to the fullest extent the educa- 
tional outcomes of health, physical education 
(including athletics), recreation and safety 
so that the needs of all pupils may be served 
more adequately; and that they develop a 
continuing program of public relations which 
will secure public understanding of and sup- 
port for this program. 

2 Commendation for the state and local 
educational authorities and officials for the 
development and application of regulations 
which have extended educational opportunity 
to an increasing number of pupils; and 
recommendation that these regulations be 
extended to include the organization of an 
intramural athletic which _ shall 
continue throughout the school year with 


program 


special emphasis on intramurals between the 
interschool sports seasons. 

3 Recommendation that junior high school 
athletic activities, with the exception of those 
for ninth grade boys in six-year high schools, 
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be organized on an intramural basis and that 
except for sports days and occasional invita 
tion games, participation im other mierschoo! 
athletic events be confined to grades Y 
through 12. 

4 Recommendation that local school author 
ities and officials recognize that planning 
intramural athletic programs which serve all 
pupils should be articulated with planning 
interschool programs so that all pupils have 
a fair opportunity for the use of facilities, 
instruction by teachers and participation in 
a variety of activities with high carry-over 
value for leisure; and for the purpose of 
promoting democratic principles, it is sound 
educational administration to extend this 
opportunity to all pupils by placing some 
limitations on those interschool athletic activi 
ties that become a special privilege for only 
a few pupils of above average athletic ability 


b Functions of school boards and super- 


, 


ntendents of schools 

Recommendation that boards of education 
recognize the common principle that it is the 
board’s function to adopt upon recommenda- 
tion by the superintendent, definite policies 
for the organization and conduct of health, 
safety 


education, recreation and 


programs; and that under the direction of 


physical 


the superintendent these adopted policies shall 
be executed by the proper members of the 
administrative and teaching staff. 


¢ Scholastic eligibility rules 
Recommendation that the practice of pro- 
hibiting a boy from participation in athletics 
because of his inability to do good work in 
specific academic subjects, is unsound psycho 
logically and educationally. 
d Scheduling of physical education 
Recommendation that the Department 
impress upon school administrators the need 
of so scheduling pupils for physical education 
classes that it is possible to carry throughout 
the 12 grades a progression of activities based 
upon previous accomplishment. 


e¢ Girls athletics 

Recommendation that the Regents recog- 
nize the needs of girls in the physical educa- 
tion program by setting up standards which 
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will msure adequate facilities for girls 


tivities; and urgmg the Department to 
enforce the regulation providing for equitabl 
division of extsting facilities between bows 
and girls 

Recommendation that the Department pro 


vide more adequate leadership for girls’ 


activities both in the Department and in local 
school districts 

Requesting the Board of Regents to inves 
tigate imstances of exploitation of high school 
girls in commercial athletic competitions and 
to enforce rigidly the rules and the regula 
} 


tions for the prevention of such practices 


Action of joint committee on state 
athletics (January 23, 1940) 


Basketball limits 
Recommendation that the present regula 


basketball 


All organized practice 


tion governing season limits be 
changed as follows 
and games shall be limited to the period 
between November Ist and March 15th, o 
November 15th and April Ist 

Option of season to be determined and 
adopted by a recognized section and approved 
by the Department 

No pupil to be permitted to take part in 
two interschool sports at the same time when 
such participation is detrimental to his health 
encroaches on the opportunity for partici 





pation by other pupils 


Track and field season limits 
Recommendation that the regulation gov 
erning track and field season limits be changed 

{ 

« : 


read as follows: All organized practice 
and meets shall be limited to the period 
between March Ist and the close of the 
school year. 

c Sports seasons 

Recommendation that the Regents recog 
ize three sport seasons as follows: 

1 Fall sports season, the period between 

i 

September Ist and December Ist 

2 Winter sports season, with two options: 
the period between November Ist and March 
5th, or the period between November 15th 


3 Spring sports season, the period between 
March Ist and the close of the school year. 


5 School dental health 


a Study of dental equipment 
Recommendation that a committee be ap 
pointed to make a study of dental equipment 
and rooms suitable for school programs and 
to compile a list of all types and prices « 
dental equipment for use of schools desirin 
such information; and that the efforts of thi 
committee be integrated by the Director of 
Health and Physical 


efforts of the state committee on oral hvgien 


Education with th 


Responsibiliti sof supervisors 

Recommendation that steps be taken by thi 
Department to provide school dental super 
visors with more adequate advice regarding 
their responsibilities m connection with the 
dental health — the 


supervision of school 


nature, scope and limitations of this program 
its nonclinical nature; and the educational 
through dental hvygien 


service provided 


teachers 


6 School and community relations 
a Development of community councils 


Recommendation for continued study of 


practices and policies of school and com 
munity relations with particular reference t 
health, physical education and recreation; and 
that material be prepared for distribution t 
aid communities in the survey of needs, th 
organization of local councils and the devel 


opment of programs to meet these needs 


b Development of community centers 


and recreation progranis 


Recommendation that the Department give 
more adequate leadership and encouragement 
to local boards of education and trustees to 
develop the school as community educational 
and recreational centers under powers already 


existing in the Education Law 


7 Regents’ credit 


Recommendation that the committee on 
credit for health and physical education con 
tinue its study relating to the possibility of 
granting of Regents’ credit in health and 
physical education and report its findings in 
December 1940; and that the State Education 
possibility ol 

health and 


Department investigate the 


granting Regents’ credit in 


physical education. 
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Society of the 
Health, Physi 
cal Education and Reereation will hold its 
convention. at Hotel Statler, 
Ma Mareh 26th through Mareh 20th. 
In order that all health and physical edu 


Eastern District 


| he 


\merican Association for 


the Boston, 


cation workers can take advantage of this 


the dates have been arranged 


mecting, 


recess of most schools 


\braham Mvet 


von, psvehiatrist ; Professor Earnest Hoo 


during the [astet 


Speakers will include D1 
on, anthropologist of imternational re 
pruite Mildred MeAfee, 


Wellesley College Protessot 


president of 
\nton De 


llaas, commentator Interesting section 


wetings are planned on all phases of thie 
program 


Phe tortv-fifth annual convention of 


he American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation will 
he held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
\pril 24th—27th The printed program 
will be available shortly 

The annual meeting of the American 


(New York 


student 


Health Association 


HEALTH DAY IN 


School Health Day 
im the New York 
Mareh 14th. In 
nee, Superintendent of Schools Harold 


i ( ampbell, 


will be observed 


City schools on 


announcing this observ- 


explains that, beginning 


with the new term, teachers are expected 
observe their pupils for symptoms of 


apparent physical defects, for evidences 


ae = 


behavior difficulties and to make simple 


ests to determine vision. 


acuity of 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF MEETINGS 


\rmiut is 
president, will be held at the New York 


section), of which Dr Lillian Ds 


State College for Teachers, Albany, May 
lith at 10 a. m 


nurses, physical education teachers, gui 


\ll college physicians, 
| 


ance and health personnel are invited to 
be present and to participate in the group 
rhe 


yeat 


discussions following each topic 


program is centered about: (1) five 


study of tuberculosis control in_ state 


social 


the 


teacher educating institutions; (2) 


recent policies of 


Health 


(5) coordination of health 


hygiene; (3) 


\merican Student \ssociation ; 
(4) guidances 
service and physical education; and (6) 
function of college hygiene in student 
living 

lwo conferences, each consisting of 
three half-day sessions, on school nursing 
in the secondary schools and school nurs 
ing in the elementary schools, will be held 
Mav 11th and 12th in Philadelphia 


Phese conferences will precede the bien 


the National Nursing 


on 


tial convention of 


Organization, May 13th—loth in’ Phila 
delphia. 

NEW YORK CITY 

School Health Day is to be used as an 


official occasion, from which time on 


throughout the term, teachers in coopera 
the 


tion with school nurses and school 


physicians are expected to inaugurate 


and to continue an active follow-up 
program leading to the treatment, cor- 
rection or cure of both easily remediable 
and chronic disorders in pupils in their 


classes. 
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Scheal and Public Libraries 





NEWS NOTES FROM ANNUAL REPORTS 


Baldwin Public Library. [‘lizabeth 
Ly. Clo, librarian. In celebration of the 
twentieth vear of organization, the library 
inside and 


was completely remodeled 


painted both inside and out. The reading 


and reference room was. enlarged, a 
voung adult room is being planned, and a 
children’s room, work room and trustees’ 
room have been added. 

Belfast Public Library. The com 
munity holds an annual benefit for the 


library. The Grange is particularly active 
in this, choosing it as its project for * the 
good of the community.” After nearly 
27 vears of service, Bertha Ford has re 
signed from her position as librarian. 
Cuba Circulating Library Associa- 
tion. Mrs Elisabeth R. Hixon, libra 
rian The library reports that several 
successful exhibits have been held during 
the vear, including a poster exhibit, a 
book jacket exhibit from the Cuba Cen 
photo- 


tral School art department, a 


} 
«y nn 
grapnic 


exhibit and amateur and profes- 
exhibits. 

Dryden. Southworth Library Asso- 
ciation. Carolyn FE. Cady, librarian. 
Phe Tompkins County Rural News, pub- 


; 19] “+ 
sional al 


lished in Dryden, carried an interesting 
item in the issue of December 20th. A 
citizen of Dryden, in appreciation of his 
brought to the newspaper 
fice a crisp, new one-dollar bill in the 
that other citizens would follow his 
xample so that a substantial sum might 
; 


1 to the Southworth Library 
as a Christmas gift for the 





urchase of new books. The newspaper 


fered to serve as a clearinghouse for the 


gift and increased the sum by anothes 


dollar bill. 


East Syracuse Free Library. Mrs 


Blanche M. Ries, librarian. The library 


is sponsoring a library club which meets 


in the library once a month to review and 
discuss new books. No dues are paid and 
everyone is welcome. The attendance has 


varied from 10 to 30. 


Easton. Burton Library. Mrs Ma 
jorie C, Thompson, librarian. The will 
of Blanch Ives, formerly of Easton, gives 
$2000 to the Burton Library. The library 
recently celebrated its sixtieth birthday 
\mong the features of the celebration 
was an exlulit of the first books pum 
chased by the library. There were als: 
dramatizations, music numbers and a few 


addresses. 


New York Public Library. 


M. Lydenberg, hbrarian. By the will 


Henry 


of Edward Stephen Harkness, railroad 
financier, who died January 29th, the 
library is to receive a collection of books 
and papers as well as a substantial sum 
of money. 

Jervis Library Association. 


To celebrate 


Rome. 
Helen Salzmann, librarian. 
Book Week, the library used every avail- 
able school hour for formal school visits 
Rural school teachers brought their pupils 
and the school bus was pressed into 
The children were not the only 
Special book lists were 


service. 
ones entertained. 
posted for the teachers and special book 
shelves were prepared for them. 
Walden. 
Library. 


Josephine-Louis Public 
Eleanor S. Crabtree, libra- 
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lo facilitate successful cooperative 
hook buying, the public and school libra 
shelflist cards 


The Walden 


benefit food 


ries of Walden exchange 
of all 
Woman's Club gave a 


netting $111.75, 


accessioned books 
sale 
which is to be spent tor 
new books for the public library, and an 
anonymous donor presented the library 
with a sum of money which purchased 


Che 


books was left to the librarian, the donor 


: | 
202 new books. selection ot the 


1 


merely suggesting that some of the books 


purchased be on the subject of govern 


wnt and economics 

Westhampton Beach Free Library 
Association. Sophia I. Parsons, |i 
the Polish residents in 


Pol 


from the 


To SCT V6 


/ 


he community, a collection ot 


been borrowed 


Libraries and used extensively. 


CADMUS BOOKS 


Labr and teachers are keenl\ 


ras 
1 


nterested in a program being launched 


o reprint some of the favorite juvenile 


ks of the past decade for sale at prices 
These 


ranging from 48 to 99 cents. 


ks are to be known as Cadmus Books 


re to be reprinted in large editions 

- 3 
1 the original plates of various pub- 
sners The selection of the titles has 


heen made bv an advisory council of five 
] 


members chosen from among recognized 


+1] _. : a. -. 2 7 f a! ° 2 , 
uthorities in the field of children’s 
( gy interests Che present program 

s for the publishing of ten books sem 
r 4 school grade fro 
> 7 } ] 
£ a < F Six ired ft es ‘ 
ec foyer ’ 
- ed TOT Tucul C 
\ s the titles published to date 
secured 1 application t 
( s B s Sales Othe 111 Eigl 
C Ne \ York City 
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CLARA W. HUNT RETIRES 


Clara Whitehall Hunt,  nationall 
known figure in library circles, retired 
with the New Year after serving the 


~ 


Brooklyn Public Library as 


super! 


tendent of work with children for 3) 


vears. She has seen the library grow 
from small beginnings to one of the 


largest in the United States, and has been 


responsible for the steady development of 
ts children’s work 
Under Miss Hunt's direction the ce 


: , 
partment has expanded to the 
| 


. ano ech:ildrey: shrarian ann, 7 id 
having children’s hbrarians in 27 bran 
libraries and she helped to plan the 


Brownsville Chi 
clusively for voung people and childret 


Miss Hunt has 


» ] sé - ¢), +4 , - wh] “297° 
crusaded for the highest tvpe of children’s 
literature and nas Cone much to tur4ri 
vouthful readers t only from stories 
likely to instil harmful ideas, but from so 


Med ‘7 ” 1 ents ‘ 
called harniless books destructive o 
1] +3 = i. - : ‘ a a 
all thinking. She has been an unwavert 


ing advocate of international friendship 


1 children’s books. 
Satistactions 


been one of the 


of Miss Hunt's life that she remained 
in service long enough to occupy at 


office in the new central building, whos« 


site was selected two vears after sh 
joined the staff. (From Brooklyn Publi 
bray \ Bull fin Janua \ 194 


Press, 40 49th 


street, New York City, is offering $1000 


Fast 


The Greystone 


the usual royalties, for 


the best novel submitted before June 15th 

any librarian or library employe, book- 
seller or bookseller’s clerk, publisher Ol 
publisher's employe or anyone connected 


with an established literary 


} 


agency or 


ook trade business. 








RURAL BOOKMOBILE 


Phe rural residents of the Van Hornes 
ville Central School District now have 
books delivered to their doors Since 


( letohe r 25th the schor | station wagon has 


been used as a bookmobile, making 


weekly trips, averaging 26 miles and 40 


Wednesday 
Phe librarian of Jordanville and the re 
ot \ 


volunteered thei 


calls each 


ligious mstructor Hornesville 


] 


an 


lave services as direc 


tors of the project, and generous citizens 


1 both communities have assisted as 
librarians, truck driver and in) othe 
capacities. 

So far few books have been purchased, 
the collection of more than 900) books 


being clieflv loans from the Division ot 


\dult 


supplemented by 


Education and Librarv [xtension, 


nits and loans 


rom 


neighboring libraries.  Richtield 
] 
‘ 


Springs 
nd Little Falls public libraries have been 
particularly cooperative 


Rural residents interviewed by 
f the Van Hornesville school papet 


report 


ers. © 


the subject of the traveling lbrary 


project were unanimous in declaring that 
the availability of books made life in the 
country 


that 


much more pleasant. All agreed 


the experiment was a great success 


sincerely hoped that it would become 


a 
AliGl 


a pernianent service. 


BROOKLYN’S NEW LIBRARY 
The executive offices of the Brooklyn 
Public Library moved into the 


ral librarv building 


al \ WU 


new cen 


Army 


] 


g Grand 
December 1, 1939, and within the 


On 


ext few months it is hoped that the 
ng will be ready for use by the pub 
The people of Brooklyn have waited 
long time tor a central lbrarv, since 


was begun nearly a 








FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES 
More than 200 


met at a luncheon in 


friends of the library 
New York City 


The luncheon was 


on 
January 27th 
the 
the 


spon 
Libraries Com 
\ssocia 
tion fer the purpose of creating greates 
ol 
activities in all parts of the United Stat 

The talks 
\lice and 


wright ; 


sored by Friends of 


nuttee of American Library 


public interest im support library 


included brief by 
Miller, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Jolu 


Ve " k 


* Information Please ™ 


program 

Duet author aay 
| 

limes and ol 


The chan 


man and toastmaster was Judge Edwin | 


Kieran, of the New 


fame 


Garvin, former president of the Brookly1 
Phere 
other «lis 


Public Library board of trustees 


were also trom 


greetings 


tinguished library “ friends.” 


e 4) 


POCKET BOOKS 


Knowing how interest in) books and 


reading is increased through ownership o| 


teachers and librarians have noted 


In wks, 


1 


with satisfaction the project to niaike wel 


known books available at 25 cents eacl 


, 
POOKS 


The growing list of titles includes books 


through publication of the Pocket 


as varied as Franklin’s Autobiography, 
Island, Thornton 
Wilder's Bridge of San Luis Rey, P. G 


Wodehouse’s Jeeves, Dickens’ Christmas 


Stevenson's Treasure 


Carol, Charnwood’s Abraham Lincoln, 
Van Loon’s Story of Mankind and Edna 
Ferber’s Show Boat These have been 


published in unabridged form with cleat 
tvpe on opaque paper. A complete list 


may be obtained from the publishers, 
Pocket Books, Inc., 386 Fourth avenue, 


New York City. 

Phe annual conference of the Americat 
Library Association is to be held in Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, May 26th to June Ist. 
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"7 PREPARED BY MADELINE I GILMOUR, 
) 
. NEW YORK STATE CO 
1 
n Adult Education 
i ! Cincinnati Public Library. Books tor adult 
bewinners \. 1 \ 1040 Od 
my 
\ list of progressive form textbooks and 
\ upplementary readers for adult beginners 
prepared by the Readers Bureau ot the 
Cineimmati Public Library 
\ 
Edge, Ss. A., comp Rooks tor self-education 
Rs hes oO 1938. paper 7 
1 
\n annotated guidance aid to the reader 
' looking for a simple approach to topies undet 
the following headings Success m= daly 
living : Cultural background: Successful 
home life: Earning a living; Social and 
1 economic problems; Biography and travel 
( Flexner, J. M. & Johnston, Esther, comps 
Interpreting America; books for Ameri 
cans old and new (In New York Publi 
Library Branch library ( ews, 16: 107-9, 
) September 1939) 
Compiled by readers’ advisers of the New 
| York Public Library to meet the needs ot 
refugees clamoring for knowledge of our 
| } \merican civilization 
Mann, G. C., comp Bibhography on con 
umer education. Harper 1939, $4 


Nearly 2000 books and articles on the prin 
cipal divisions of this field, with author and 


ubject: mdexes 


Ramsey, G. F. Educational work in muss 
ums of the United States: development, 
methods, and trends. H. W. Wilson 
1938. $2.50 
\ book which will stimulate librarians and 
teachers of all levels to take advantage of a 
cooperating educational agency which they 
| are often likely to ignore 


Reeves, F. W., Fansler, T. & Houle, C. O. 


\dult education: report of the Regents’ 


| Inquiry McGraw. 1938. $2 

\ll persons interested in adult education 
will wish to read this survey of the move 

y ment in New York State—the description 


of the various agencies, the evaluation of 
their activities, and the suggestions for a pro- 
gram to be undertaken in the near future. 
High School Libraries 
Brady, M. F. & Carpenter, H. S., comps 
! New York City, yesterday, today and 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE FOR LIBRARIANS 





DEPAREMENT OF LIBRAREIANSTELP, 


LEGE FOR TEACTIERS 


tomorrow H. W. Wilson. 1939. paper 
Sse) (Reading tor background) 

\ Inbhography of materials to provick 
miteresting and vivid mtormation and back 
ground tor the study of the development ot 
a great city, for children of jumor high 
school age.’ Vubtith 


Fargo, L. F. Activity book for school 
hbraries ». cae 1938, $2.50 
New and practical suggestions for junior 
and semor high school activities sponsored 
by the library and imtegrating with the work 
of all departments, from English to shop 
Here the librarian will find directions for 
auditorium programs, reading guidance activi 
ties, library clubs, hobbies, games, contests etc 


Che lbrary in the school ae 
1939, $3.50 
\n enlarged edition, rearranged and thot 
oughly revised 
\ basi discussion of the whole = school 
library field organization, administration 
and technics 


Lingenfelter, M. R. Books on wheels. Funk 
1938. $1.50 (Kitson career ser.) 
Vocational story describing Barbara Min 
tons preparation for library work and het 
vear's experience in county library service 
\Ithough actual workers in county libraries 
have criticized the probability of the plot 
the book would seem to carry out. its 


purpose opening up the possibilities of this 
field to young readers without too great a 
sacrifice of accuracy In the back of the 
book is a reprint of the A. L.A. pamphlet, 

raining for library werk, along with a list 


of accredited library schools 


Morgan, V. E. Vocations in short stories 
\. L.A. 1938. pam. 50« 
Effort has been put forth to select only 
those stories having informational value 


Phelps, E. M., ed. Book and library plays 
for elementary and high = school use 
H. W. Wilson. 1938. $2.25 

Most of these plays involve no royalties 
and are easy to produce. Special paper-bound 
editions for studying parts are available for 
rent by purchasers of the regular edition 


Provines, M. V. Bright heritage. Long- 
mans. 1939, $2 
\nother story with a county library and 
library school setting. The readability ele- 
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ment imparted by the emphasis on the every- 
day social activities of the library staff will 
probably, in the long run, do more for the 
vocational aim of the book than would too 
much insistence on the larger aspects of the 
library world. 


Roos, J. C., comp. By way of introduction; 
a book list for young people, by a joint 
committee of the A. L. A. and the N. E. A. 
A. L.A. 1938. paper. 65c 

This list replacing Recreational reading for 
young people published by the A.L.A. in 
1931, provides about 1200 titles for the young 
reader who is turning from the juvenile 
collection to the adult. Arranged by ado- 
lescent interests. 


Spaulding, F. T. High school and life. 
McGraw. 1938. $3 

One of the most interesting and important 
publications to grow out of the Regents’ 
Inquiry. It shows how the investigating com- 
mittee attempted to measure the social useful- 
ness of the training which the New York 
State high schools are giving their pupils. 


Standard catalog for high school libraries; 
1939 supplement to the third ed.; 1937 
(combined with the 1938 supplement). 
H. W. Wilson. 1939. 
basis 

This second annual supplement has 286 
new titles. Like the additions to the first 
supplement, a large number of these are, by 
request, in the social science, science and 
technology classes. 


paper. Service 


Woodring, M. N. & Sanford, Vera. Enriched 
teaching of mathematics in the junior and 
senior high school. Teachers College. 
1938. $1.75. (Enriched teaching ser.) 

Revision of the 1928 edition. Bibliography 
of illustrative material for use by teachers 
who wish to connect mathematics with life 
situations. 


Libraries and Librarianship 


American library directory, 1939; a classified 
list of 10,253 libraries with names of 
librarians and statistical data; comp. by 
Karl Brown. Bowker. 1939. $13 

This largest list of American libraries 
brings up to date the 1935 edition of the 
same work, and includes also lists of library 
schools, associations, extension agencies, 
notable collections etc. A valuable reference 
tool, although the price will be prohibitive 
for many libraries. 
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Jones, E. K. 


Bostwick, A. E. A life with men and books. 


H. W. Wilson. 1939, $3.25 

\ backward glance over a full life as 
student, editor and executive, by a famous 
library administrator, whose long profes- 
sional career has been consistent with his 
belief in the public library as a democratic 
institution. Although the lay book lover will 
find much to enjoy in the many references 
to the world of print in which the author 
so genially moves, the appeal is mainly to 
the librarian and to other observers of the 
American scene. 


Condit, Lester. A pamphlet about pam- 


phlets. Univ. of Chicago Press. 1939. 
75¢ 

A guide to the building of larger and 
better pamphlet collections: where to secure 
them; how to preserve them and how to 
make them more readily available to readers 
and research workers. 


Hyers, F. H. Library and the radio. Uni 


of Chicago Press. 1938. paper. 75c 

The author has formulated current opinion 
on this subject and arranged it under the 
following headings: The librarian cooper- 
ates with educators on the air; The librarian 
as broadcaster (materials and technics) ; The 
librarian experiments with radio broadcasting 
(partial survey of what librarians are doing 
along this line); A look ahead (projects 
under way). 


Joeckel, C. B., ed. Current issues in library 


administration. Univ. of Chicago Press 
1939. $2 
library science) 

Papers presented before the library insti- 
tute at the University of Chicago by library 
administrators along with specialists from 
the fields of public and educational adminis- 
tration and finance. An attempt to treat 
current problems in library administration as 
part of a larger field. 


(Univ. of Chicago studies in 


—— & Carnovsky, Leon. A metropolitan 
library in action; a survey of the Chicago 
Public Library. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1940. $3 

\ consideration of its organization and 
administration, an appraisal of its service and 
recommendations for a “program for the 
future.” 


Hospital libraries. 
1939. $2.50 

Useful manual giving information about 
organization and maintenance, with discussion 
of adaptation of service to different types of 
hospitals and the librarian’s relation to the 
institution as a whole. Appendix gives costs. 
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Merrill, W. S. Code for classifiers. A. L.A. 
1939. $1.60 
Principles governing the consistent assign- 
ing of books in a system of classification are 
discussed and illustrated. 


Sears, M. E., ed. 
for small libraries; 4th ed.; rev. H. W. 
Wilson. 1939. $2.75 

First edition to carry D.C. numbers, which 
follow the adaptations made for the Standard 
catalog for public libraries. New subject 
headings have been added and some discarded. 


List of subject headings 


Standard catalog for public libraries, 1934 
ed.; fifth supplement. H. W. Wilson. 
1939. paper. Service basis 
“ Annotated list of 600 titles with a full 
analytical index.” — Subtitle 


Waples, Douglas. Investigating library 
problems. Univ. of Chicago Press. 1939. $1 

Manual of research technics for the investi- 
gation of library problems. The book has 
also an interpretation of the philosophy of 


the graduate library school. 


Library Work with Children 


Children’s catalog. 1939 supplement to the 
fifth ed. 1936 (combined with 1937-38 


supplements) H.W. Wilson. 1939. paper. 


Apply for price 

There are 549 titles of new books in this 
cumulated edition, 51 new editions and 50 
reprints. There are 122 titles starred for 
first purchase. 


Hurley, R. J. Key to the out-of-doors. 
H. W. Wilson. 1938. $2.50 
Bibliography of nature books and materials 
for the elementary school. 


Richards, L. E. H. What shall the children 
read? illus. by C. B. Falls. Appleton- 
Century. 1939. $1 

Four delightful essays by a beloved writer 
for children. 


Wright, Frances, & Lossing, L. L. Song 
source material for the activity curriculum. 
Teachers College. 1938. paper. (Teach- 

ers lesson unit ser., rev. no. 41) 

For the elementary school. 


Wurzburg, D. A., comp. 
and south in children’s books. 
1939. $2.50. (Useful ref. ser. no. 64) 

Annotated reading list of regional material 
for use with the social studies in junior and 
senior high schools. 


East, west, north 
Faxon. 





AIDS FOR PUBLICITY AND DISPLAY 


Recognizing that visual materials are 
essential to the active library, the Division 
of Adult Education and Library Exten- 
sion offers the following list of general 
sources of such material: 

\merican Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
av., Chicago. Display materials, by Matilde 
Kelly. 4p. Free 
‘alifornia Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento. Carroll-Miller list of teaching aids 


and educational materials from commercial 

sources. (Bulletin 20, 1935). 68p. 
Dis-Play-Well, 23 E. 22d st., New York City. 

Backgrounds and ready-made letters to aid in 
Send for catalog. 


~ 


arranging displays. 

Felt Letter Studios, 538 S. Wells st., Chicago. 
Cork, felt, gummed paper and corrugated 
paper letters. Send for catalog. 
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Follett Book Co., 1255 S. Wabash av., Chicago. 
124 successful ideas for library publicity, col- 
lected and arranged by M. N. Coons. 24p. 
1936. 35c 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
3 W. 16th st., New York City. The eve 
route; visual aids—means and agencies — 


»? 


for workers’ education, by Mark Starr. 22p. 
1938. 15¢ 

Mitten’s Letters, Redlands, Calif. 
Ready-made letters for display use. 

National Educational Association, 1201 16th st., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


mation on free and inexpensive aids for 


Display 


Sources of infor 


classroom use. 8p., mimeographed. 1938. 
Free 
Quarrie Corp., Reference 
Wacker dr., Chicago. Survey of sources of 


Library, 35 W. 


free and inexpensive educational material. 
Special Report no. 17. 1938. $5 
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Roberts, Ina, 1742 N. Edgemont st., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Slogans that circulate books. 


8p. 25c 
Soston, Mass. Where to buy 


institutions.  60p. 


Sargent, Porter, 
supplies for educational 
Issued annually. Free 

Social Work Publicity Council, 130 E. 22d st., 
New York City. Tell it with exhibits, by 
M. S. Routzahn. 16p. 1936. 35c 

Interior, Office of 

State library 


U. S. Department of the 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
agencies as sources of pictorial material for 
social studies, by Effie G. Bathurst, Elias 
Katz and Edith A. Lathrop. (leaflet, no. 34, 
1937.) 5c. Lists 29 agencies and kinds of 
material available from each. 

U. S. Department of the 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Office of 
Sources of 


Interior, 


visual aids and equipment for instructional 





use in schools, by Cline M. Koon. (Pamphlet, 
no. 80, 1937.) 10c 

Wilson, H. W., Co., 950 University av., New 
York City. Publicity primer, by Marie 
Loizeaux, 2d ed., 1939. 60c. See chapters 
on Posters and Pictures. 

Wilson, H. W., Co., 950 University av., New 
York City. Audio-visual aids for teachers, 
by M. E. Townsend and A. G. Stewart. 
(Social science series no. 2.) 1131p. 1937. 
75c. Wide variety of visual materials listed. 
For more detailed lists of : charts and models ; 

exhibits for loan; lantern slides and film strips; 

repro- 


maps; motion picture films; pictures; 


famous printings; photographs; 


travel and miscellaneous, 


ductions of 
prints etc.; posters: 
publication of the 


consult the mimeographed 


American Library Association, visual materials, 


(Leads no. 7). 














Waiting Their Turn on the Queens Borough Public Library Book Bus 
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SOME LITERARY AWARDS FOR 1939 


Prize Author Title 


Atlantic Monthly Press Keith, Agnes 
Little, Brown nonfiction 
prize 

Caldecott medal 

Harper prize novel 

Herald Tribune spring 
book festival contest 


Handforth, The 
Fisher, Vardis 
Coates, A. M. 


Stong, Phil 


National book awards 


Booksellers’ favorite novel DuMaurier, Daphne 
M. Listen, the wind 


Favorite nonfiction Lindbergh, A. 


Most original book 
Booksellers’ “ find ’ Fairchild, Davi 
John Newbery medal 
Nobel prize (literature ) 
Pulitzer prizes 


Novel Rawlings, M. K. 


Biography 


Poetry Fletcher, J. G. 


Play Sherwood, R. E. 


History Mott, F. L. 


Southern authors’ award Berman, B. L. 


Wilson, L. R. 


James Terry White medal 


Halsey, Margaret 


Enright, Elizabeth 
Sillanpaa, Franz Eemil 


Van Doren, Carl 


Land below the wind 
(Little, Brown) 


mas Mei Li (Doubleday ) 
Children of God 
Story of Horace 
(Coward-MecCann ) 
The hired man’s elephant 
( Dodd) 


Rebecca (Doubleday ) 


( Harcourt ) 

With malice toward some 
(Simon) 

d The world was my garden 
(Simon ) 

Thimble summer ( Farrar ) 


The yearling (Scribner ) 
Benjamin Franklin ( Viking) 


Collected poems (Farrar ) 
: Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
(Scribner ) 
A history of American maga- 
zines (Harvard) 
Blow for a landing 
(John Day) 
A geography of reading 
(American Library Ass'n) 


LIBRARIES AND INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The increased interest in Latin America 
caused by recent world events brings to 
libraries an opportunity and an obliga- 
tion to be prepared to meet the demands 
of general readers, students and special 
groups for books on Latin America. This 
is one of the conclusions of the confer- 
ence on Inter-American Relations in the 
Field of Publications and Libraries, held 


February 1940 


under the auspices of the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the United States 
Department of State. The conference 
also recommended that libraries make 
available their facilities for exhibits, talks, 
lectures and discussions that will assist 
their patrons to become better acquainted 
with the cultural achievements of the 


Latin American countries. 
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PLANS APPROVED 

Mlans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the 
Department include the following : 

Washington Mills, new stairway, $725; 
approved January Oth 

Lafayette, garage, including driveways, side- 
walks and curbing, $13,674; approved Janu- 
ary 15th 

Tioga Center, bus garage, $13,944; approved 
January 106th 

White Sulphur Springs, new heating and 
ventilating system, $2495; approved Janu- 
ary loth 

Harpursville, school bus garage, $3000; 
approved January 25th 

Barker, alterations, $11,000; approved Janu 
ary 3lst 

District 22, Colonie, Albany county, mainte- 
nance work, $000; approved January 3lst 

South Kortright, bus garage, $21,400; ap- 
proved February 2d 

West Haverstraw, automatic coal stoker, 
$1100; approved February 3d 

Pearl River, remodeling of toilet room, 
$1078; approved February 9th 


Preliminary Plans 

Preliminary plans have been submitted 
for the following projects: 

District 5, Camden, Tioga county, alterations 

Deposit, addition to site; restoration of two 
rooms destroyed by fire in High School 

Germantown, addition to existing school 
building 

Three Mile Bay, toilet facilities and sewage 
disposal 

Dunkirk, remodeling and reconditioning of 
School 2 

Gorham, landscaping 

Clyde, development of school grounds and 
recreation area 
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Four new school buildings have re 
cently been opened in New York City 
They were erected at a total cost of more 
than $8,700,000. They are the Brooklyn 
High School for Homemaking, the Cen 
tral High School of Needle Trades, Pub 
lic School 221, Brooklyn, and Public 
School 194, Manhattan. 


—_— 0” _—_~ 


Teachers and pupils of the Pulaski 
Academy and Central School used the 
new building erected at a cost of $670,000 
for the first time on January 29th. The 
building was constructed following a fire 
which destroyed the old Pulaski Academy 


about two years ago. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., March 21st 
23d 

astern District Society of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu 
cation and Recreation, Boston, Mass., 
March 26th—29th 

Eastern Art Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa., March 27th—30th 

Music Educators National Conference, 
Chicago, Ill., March 30th—April 5th 

American Student Health Association 
(New York section), Albany, May 
Lith 

Conference of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction in Elementary Schools, 
Albany, May 13th—14th 

National Education Association, New 
Orleans, La., June 30th—July 4th 

Council of School Superintendents, Sar- 
anac Inn, September 22d—24th 
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EMPLOYMENT REPORT 


The Bureau of Child Accounting and 
\ttendance of the Department has re 
cently sent to school officials a revised 
blank for reporting employment certifi- 
cates, vacation work permits and_ street 
trades badges issued by employment cer- 
tificating officers, who are the superin- 
tendents of schools and district superin- 
tendents of schools or their representa- 
lives. 

The revised form is to be used for 
reporting certificates issued since Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. It serves as a report both 
to the Bureau of Child Accounting and 
\ttendance of the State Education De- 
partment and to the Children’s Bureau at 
\Vashington. Meeting this double require- 
ment by a single report will result, it is 
expected, in considerable economy of time 


and effort. 


LANGUAGE COURSES 

The January issue of the News Letter 
of the Garden City High School is 
devoted to modern language instruction. 
This leaflet is printed periodically to 
acquaint parents and patrons of the school 
with important facts concerning its edu- 
cational program, to help bring about a 
more intelligent understanding of its aims 
and objectives and to encourage a closer 
cooperation between home and_ school. 
The January issue explains the develop- 
ment of modern language instruction at 
Garden City, the objectives and methods 
of instruction and the success of the 


) program. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Graduate Division for Training in 
Public Service of New York University 
will offer a limited number of scholar 
ships for the academic year 1940-41. 
These awards are open to graduates of 
accredited colleges who will have received 
the degree of bachelor of arts or its 
equivalent by June 30, 1940. Applicants 
must possess a sound background in the 
social sciences and may be actually em- 
ployed in the government service. The 
program of the school is designed both 
for students seeking to enter the public 
service and for those already in public 
employment. The two-year curriculum 
leading to the degree of master of public 
administration includes field work in 
public agencies in the New York City 
area. Applications for the scholarships 
must be filed with the Graduate Division 
for Training in Public Service, New 
York University, by April 10th. 


YOUTH WEEK 

The 1940 observance of Boys and Girls 
Week will be held from April 27th 
through May 4th. The purpose of this 
observance is to focus attention of the 
community upon boys and girls, their 
problems, activities and training, and to 
enlist the cooperation of all agencies and 
individuals in a year-round program for 
the development and preservation of 
character in the coming generation. The 
National Boys and Girls Week Committee 
at 35 East Wacker drive, Chicago, will 
supply material on the observance of the 


week upon request. 
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COOPER SESQUICENTENNIAL 

Regent Owen D. Young is chairman 
of a committee of 20 men prominent in 
literature, education and industry, which 
has been named to arrange details of 
a sesquicentennial celebration honoring 
James Fenimore Cooper, author of the 
famed “ Leatherstocking Tales.” The 
celebration will be held on August 29th— 
31st on the 150th anniversary of Cooper's 
arrival as a babe of one vear in the 
village of Cooperstown, which was 
founded by his father. 

The observance will be under the 
auspices of the New York State Histor- 
ical Association and will include the 
dedication of a bronze statue of Cooper. 
Dr Frank P. j 
Education, and Dr 


Graves, Commissioner ot 


John H. 


Finley, 


former Commissioner of Education § of 


this State, are members of the committee. 


——Q —— 


ESSAY CONTEST 


In connection with the James Fenimore 
Cooper Sesquicentennial Celebration to 
be held at Cooperstown in August, the 
New York State Historical Association 
has announced an 


essay contest on 


* Leatherstocking and the American 
Spirit ” open to all high school pupils of 
New York State. 
$250 plus trips to Cooperstown for the 


The prizes will total 


Cooper celebration. 

Any pupil in a New York State secon- 
dary school may compete by submitting 
an essay of not more than 2000 words to 
the school principal. Each school may 
submit two essays. The closing date of 
is June 30th. 
details have been sent to principals, and 


the contest Rules and 
full information may be obtained from 
Dr Edward P. Alexander, director of the 
New York State Historical Association 


at Cooperstown. 
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COLLEGE MAKES NEWSPRINT 


The first 


newsprint paper from red 
pine has just been produced at the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University. This is the first time 
that the entire process of papermaking 
from seedling trees to finished product 
has been carried on entirely by an edu 
cational institution. 

The red pine trees from which the 
paper was made were planted by students, 
grown on college land, harvested by 
students and manufactured into pulp and 
finally into newsprint in the laboratories 
of the college. The newsprint will be 
used by the Daily Orange, the student 
newspaper of Syracuse University, thus 
completing the cycle of all-student ac- 
tivity connected with the production of 
the paper. 

* This demonstration of the feasibility 
of converting red pine into newsprint,” 
says Professor W. O. Hisey, head of the 
pulp and paper department of the college, 
“is only one of several similar projects 
under way at the College of Forestry. 
Such projects have for their object the 
discovery of new raw materials for the 
big paper industry of the State of New 
York, and the development of economic 
timber 


integration of production and 


timber usage in the State.” 


———() _ 


LINCOLN ESSAY CONTEST 
Lincoln Memorial University at Harro 
gate, Tenn., is offering as a feature of 
its fiftieth anniversary celebration two 
scholarships to high school seniors writing 
the best 1000-word essay on the subject 
“A Student 
Illinois.” The 
May 15th. 


it may be obtained from Lincoln Memo 


Looks at Abe Lincoln i 


contest will end on 


Full information regarding 


rial University. 
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SURVEY OF GRADUATES 


A survey of the graduates of the 
Nyack High School for the ten-year 
period, 1929-39, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Nyack chapter of the Na- 
Society. <A 


graduates is made every five years from 


tional Honor survey of 
a file of graduates of the Nyack school. 
The tabulated results when contrasted 
with the previous survey show interesting 
trends from the point of view of employ- 
ment and of vocations. 

The report of this survey shows that 
for the ten years ending in 1939 there 
were 842 graduates of the Nyack High 
School, of whom 424 were boys and 418 
girls. The present status of the gradu- 


ates follows: 


re eee ee 482 
POD ook ccdkdeann anv oceans 116 
Attending higher institutions..... 135 
Postgraduate students ........... 11 
SE pads tnataiewiueasindaenewe os 5 
Seasonal employment ..........-- 3 
Ck SE crt ccoeveraeunens 1 
De RE cnadinccecsenstenweas 4 
NG si adeudvtesensKenaeen 56 

a!) 


Not accounted for .....cccccccess « 


The report points out that whereas the 
percentage of unemployment in the sur- 
vey of graduates of 1924-34 was between 
8 and 10 per cent the present survey 
shows that the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is 6.6 per cent. 


As the first step toward the establish- 
ment of a proposed international center, 
a new French wing doubling the facilities 
of the present French house, was opened 
recently in Russell Sage College. All 
French language students and activities 
will be centered in this building and in 
the adjoining original French house. 
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SAFETY CONFERENCE 

School 
boards of education and college adminis- 
trators from New York State and five 


superintendents, members of 


other states attended a conference on 
“Problems in School Safety Administra- 
tion” on January 19th in New York 
City under the auspices of New York 
University. Dr Ned H. Dearborn, dean 
of the Division of General Education of 
the university, presided. Among the 
topics discussed were safety features in 
school buildings, fire drill organization, 
liability of school officials for accidents to 
pupils and employes, organization of the 
instructional program in safety education, 
the place of driver training in the schools 
and safety in school bus transportation. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


The Educational Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council issues the magazine 
Safety Education. This 48-page peri- 
odical is published nine times a year and 
contains material that is written from the 
standpoint of the needs of pupils, 
teachers, principals and superintendents 
in both elementary and secondary schools. 
The subscription price is $2 a year. 
Marian Telford is the director of the 
Educational Division of the National 
Safety Council. 


—_lQ-————- 


A special course for adult foreigners 
has been instituted by the New York City 
school system to provide for the better 
educated immigrants who have come to 
this country within the past five years. 
The program calls for evening classes in 
English, emphasizing American customs, 
literature, history and culture. 
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WORLD'S FAIR OFFERS 


Plans to make visits to the New York 
World's Fair of 1940 enjoyable and of 
lasting benefit to teachers and _ school 
children are being carried out by the 
fair’s department of public education, 
under the direction of Dr Rudolf Kagey, 
professor of philosophy at New York 
University. 

This department will 
information service, plan tours suitable 
for various interests and age groups and 
publish leaflets and guides describing the 
fair in terms of special subjects. In addi- 
tion, the department will arrange lectures 
by outstanding authorities in a_ large 
number of fields. 


maintain an 


Of a series of pamphlets covering the 
fair’s educational phases, two, The 
Themes of the Fair: A General Intro- 
duction, and Science at the Fair, have 
already been issued. Four others, dealing 
with Art at the Fair, Exhibits for the Ele- 
mentary School Child, Social Studies at 
the Fair, and Food, Decoration and New 
Products, are now being prepared. 

These are for the use of teachers rather 
than pupils. Copies will be mailed free, 
however, to any teacher or school adminis- 
trator sending a request for them to the 
Assistant Director, Department of Public 
Education, World’s Fair of 1940 in New 
York. 

Through its information service, the 
department will answer questions about 
exhibits, either personally or by mail. It 
is also ready to plan tours for student 
groups, covering exhibits selected in ad- 
vance according to the age level or special 
interests of the party. In arranging 
tours, the department would appreciate 
specific information regarding subjects to 
be emphasized and as much advance 


notice as possible. Mimeographed guides 
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SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


covering some of the most popular fields 


will be issued after the fair opens on May 
11th. 

School groups wishing to visit the 
fair will be offered new facilities by the 
department of special activities. This 
department is prepared to make detailed 
arrangements for large parties in order to 
avoid confusion and help them get full 
enjoyment out of their visit. Those who 
wish to put on programs of their own 
will be offered every possible facility. 

It is recommended that school or 
teachers’ organizations planning to visit 
the fair in a group communicate with the 
department of special activities regarding 
tickets and with the department of public 
education for information on exhibits and 
special itineraries. 


ee, 


CONFERENCE 


The sixteenth annual junior high school 
conference of New York University will 
be held on March 15 and 16, 1940. The 
theme of the conference will be “ Issues 
and Problems in Junior High School Ed- 
ucation.”” The conference will include a 
general program and numerous panel 
sessions. An exhibit of junior high 
school work in actual classrooms will be 
a significant feature. 


—_()-———_——_ 


The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion will conduct its 47th annual study 
conference for teachers of young children 
April 29th—-May 3d in Milwaukee, Wis. 

o—— 


Edward Ellery, dean and former acting 
president of Union College, has been 
elected president of Sigma Xi, honor 


society of the natural sciences. 
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Personal and Professional 








Regent William Leland Thompson of 
Troy spoke at the recent graduation exer- 
cises of the New York State School for 
Police in Troy. 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws at the convocation held by 
the University of Pennsylvania on Febru- 
ary 17th. Commissioner Graves, who 
was dean of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pennsylvania, 
prior to his appointment as Commissioner 
in this State in 1921, delivered an address 
at the convocation. 


Former Governor Alfred E. Smith re- 
ceived the award for distinguished service 
to public education bestowed by the New 
York Academy of Public Education at 
the annual meeting of the academy on 
February 14th in New York City. The 
former Governor spoke on “ The State’s 
Responsibility for Public Education.” 


- oO = 


Dr Harold G. Campbell has been 
reappointed superintendent of schools in 
New York City for a second six-year 
term. 


William B. Blaisdell, superintendent of 
schools at Fredonia for 11 years pre- 
ceding his retirement in 1927, died in 
Urbana, IIl., on January 28th. He was 
73 years old. He had been engaged in 
public school work for 36 years. 
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George F. Barford, superintendent of 
schools at Auburn from 1923 to 1936, 
died on January 9th in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

A graduate of the Oneonta State 
Normal School and of Colgate Uni- 
versity, Mr Barford had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in education. After 
teaching for a year at Canaan, he was a 
principal respectively at Athens, Union 
Springs, Newark Valley and Hamilton. 
He taught for two years at Colgate Uni- 
versity and was principal of the Auburn 
Junior High School for two years before 
he was elected superintendent of schools. 
Mr Barford was active in educational 
associations and in the civic and fraternal 
life of Auburn. 


Charles Backman McMurray, acting 
president of Union College in 1922-23 
and trustee of the college since 1912, died 
in Troy on January 25th after a long 
illness. Mr McMurray supervised the 
construction of buildings at Union Col- 
lege costing more than one million dollars. 
He celebrated his 74th 


December Ist. 


birthday on 


-() - 


Dr Harry W. Rockwell, president of 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo, was 
the principal speaker at the dedication of 
the new Waverly High School on Janu- 
ary 3lst. 


1) 


Stephen S. 
associate superintendent of 
New York City. 


Bayne has been reelected 


schools in 
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VOCATIONAL HONOR 

Morris I. Siegel, director of evening 
and continuation schools in New York 
City, received the medallion of the Voca- 
tional High School Teachers Association 
for outstanding work in vocational edu- 
luncheon of the 
Dr William 


I. Grady, associate superintendent of 


cation at the annual 


association on January 13th. 
schools in charge of vocational high 
schools in New York City, presided at 
the luncheon. Speakers included Assem- 
blyman Robert Wagner jr; 
Miller jr, director of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America; Mrs Johanna 
M. Lindlof, member of the New York 
City board of education; and Oakley 
Furney, Chief of the Bureau of Industrial 

Education of the State 


Spencer 


and Technical 
Education Department. 

Presenting the medallion to Mr Siegel, 
Christopher M. Ryan, president of the 
association, summarized Mr _ Siegel’s 
achievements in the field of adult, evening 
and vocational education during the past 
35 years and praised him for the inspira- 
tion and leadership that he has given to 
workers in this field. 


Dr William W. French, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany, 
has been appointed acting dean of Mus- 
kingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 
He is replacing Dr R. W. Ogan, who was 
recently granted a leave of absence to 
direct the program of the cooperative 
study in general education being con- 
ducted by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Muskingum is one of 22 colleges 
participating in the study. 
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APPOINTED PRINCIPAL 


Charles D. Tinley has been appointed 
principal of the Dunkirk Industrial High 
Wheeler, 


was named superintendent of schools in 


School succeeding J. J. who 


that city. Mr Tinley has served as a 
teacher of related technical subjects in 
this school since 1930. 

He attended State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, Pa., and was graduated from 
Akron University, Akron, Ohio, with a 
degree in civil engineering. Since begin- 
ning teaching he has done graduate work 
at the University of Buffalo and Cornell 
University. 

Mr Tinley has had five years of indus- 
trial experience, having been employed 
by the principal tire companies of Akron, 
Ohio, and the General Electric Company 
at Erie, Pa. While employed by the 
General Electric Company, he served as 
head of the experimental railway control 
tests. 

He is a member of national and state 
professional organizations and holds a 
commission as captain of infantry in the 
organized reserves, United States Army. 
Since 1929 he has served as instructor 
in the summer military training camps. 


—_—_Q——— 


Sarah E. Scott, who began her career 
as a teacher in Brooklyn schools in 1860, 
died at the age of 98 years on December 
20th. Miss Scott was prominent not 
only as a teacher and principal but as a 
leading figure in the establishment of 
public high schools and teacher-training 
schools. She was a member of the staff 
of the Training School for Teachers, 
which later became the Maxwell Training 
School for Teachers, in New York City 
from its founding in 1885 until 1904. 
She retired in 1912. 
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BOOKS ON CONSUMER EDUCATION 


COMPILED BY RUTIL F. 
HOME ECONOMICS SUPERVISOR, AND 


EVANS, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR, DOROTHY S. 


LAWSON, 


MILDRED MC CHESNEY, BUREAU OF 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, DIVISION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


This list of books has been compiled to 
answer requests for materials to be used 
in helping children and young people un- 
derstand some of the problems connected 
with wise buying, with making incomes 
meet expenses, and with saving. 

These books are important for home- 
making classes and social studies classes. 
Those which will be particularly useful in 
junior high school are marked j. 

Several of the books listed are texts 
for high school or college classes, which 
seem particularly valuable. 

Obviously, consumer education is a 
field in which pamphlets and magazine 


articles are numerous and important. 


General 


What do you want for $1.98? 
Carrick. 


Austin, Kay. 
A guide to intelligent shopping. 
1938. $2.25 

Babson, R. W. & Stone, C. M. 
protection; how it can be secured. 
1938. $2.50 

Barrett, Theodore, & Spaeth, L. B., comps. 


What about dollars Educ. Research 
1936. $2.25 


Consumer 
Harper. 


Ass'n. 


More for your money; a 
Chem. Pub. Co. of N. Y. 


Bennett, Harry. 
buyer's guide. 
1937. $2.75 

Excellent for reference. 

Brindge, Ruth. How to get your money's 
worth; everybody's practical guide to buy- 
ing. Garden City Pub. Co. $1 (Star 


books) 
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/Brindge, Ruth. Johnny get your moncy’s 
worth (and Jane, too!). Vanguard. 1938. 
$2 

Written for young people. 

Chase, Stuart, & Schlink, F. J. Your money's 

worth; a study in the waste of the con- 


sumer’s dollar. Macmillan. 1927. $1 


3ehind the label; a guide 
Little. 1938. $2 


Dana, Margaret. 
to intelligent buying. 


Behind the show window. 
$2.50 


j/Eaton, Jeanette. 
Harcourt. 1935. 


Goslin, R. C. A. & Goslin, O. P. 


Harper. 1935. $1 


Rich man, 
poor man. 

Kendrick, M. S. & Seaver, C. H. Taxes: 
benefit and burden. Newson. 1937. $1. 
school ed. 80c 

Kennedy, Ada, & Vaughn, Cora. 


Peoria, Ill. Manual 
$1.92 


Consumer 
economics. Arts 
Press. 1939, 
A textbook. 
Reich, Edward. Selling to the consumer. 
Amer. Book Co. 1938. $1.96 


Reich, Edward, & Siegler, C. J. 
how to know and use them. 
$1.96 


Consumer 
Amer. 


goods; 
Book Co. 1937. 


Siegler, C. J. 
book for consumer goods. 
Co. 1939. pa. 48c 


Trilling, M. B. & others. 
Lippincott. 1938. text ed. 


Consumer problems; a work 
Amer. Book 


When you buy. 
$1.80 

General consumer problems. 
Weiss, E. B. & Mermey, Maurice. 
McGraw. 1937. $2.50 


Buying from furniture to furs. 


Shopping 


guide, 


Clothing 


Baxter, L. F. & Satzke, Alpha. 
clothing. Lippincott. 1938. $1.68 


Modern 
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Fabrics and how to know 


Denny, G. G. 


them; 4th ed. rev. Lippincott. 1936. 
$2.50 
Evans, Mary, & McGowan, E.A.B. A guide 
to textiles. Wiley. 1939. $2.50 
“Basic facts concerning the textiles 


which are in common as well as constant 
use in the household and in clothing, so 
that the average consumer and student of 
textiles may be informed of the character- 
istics of the various fabrics, their manu- 
facture and finish which render them 
satisfactory for certain uses, as well as the 
care which they require.” Preface. 
i/Kinyon, K. P. W. & Hopkins, L.- T. Junior 
$1.16 


clothing; rev. ed. Sanborn. 1937. 


Phillips, M. C. Skin deep; the truth about 

aids —safe and Van- 
guard. 1934. $2. Garden City Pub. Co. 
$1 (Star books) 

Rathbone, 
Fabrics and 


1937. $1.60 


beauty harmful. 


Elizabeth. 
Houghton 


Lucy, & Tarpley, 


dress, new ed. 


Food 
j/Kinyon, K. P. W. & Hopkins, L. T. Junior 


foods; rev. ed. Sanborn. 1937. $1.16 
Lazo, Hector, & Blitz, M. H. Who gets 
your food dollar? Harper. 1938. $1.25 
Monroe, Day, & others. 
our markets; new ed. rev. & enl. 
1938. $3 


Textbook, excellent bibliographies. 


Food buying and 
Bar- 


rows. 


Home Furnishings 
i/Kinyon, K. P. W. & Hopkins, L. T. Junior 


home problems; rev. ed. Sanborn. 1936. 
$1.12 

Peet, L. J. & Sater, L. E. Household equip- 
ment. Wiley. 1934. $2.75 

Shultz, Hazel. Housing and the home. 


Appleton-Century. 1939. $2 


Spending and Saving 
Babson, R. W. 
ing. Stokes. 
Jordon, D. F. 
how to use money intelligently. 
Hall. $3. school ed. $2.25 
Smith, A. H. Your 
McGraw. 1940. 
“The practical and 
economics.” 


The folly of instalment buy- 
1938. $1.50 

Managing personal finances; 
Prentice- 

economics. 


personal 


personal side of 
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Cooperatives 
Childs, M. W. 
rev. & enl. ed. 
$2.50 


Sweden, the middle way; 
Yale Univ. Press. 1938 


Co-operation: an American 


1938. $3 


Daniels, John. 
way. Covici. 
History of the cooperative movement in 

America from 1789 to the present. 


Fowler, B. B. 


America; 


Consumer cooperation in 


democracy’s way out. Van 


guard. 1936. $2 
Goslin, R. A. Cooperatives. Foreign Policy 
Ass'n. 1937. 25c¢ (Headline books) pam 


Johnsen, J. E., comp. Consumer's coopera 
H. W. Wilson. 1936. 90c (Refer- 
ence shelf v. 11, no. 2) 
Randall, H. J. & Daggett, C. J. 
adventures; 
1936. 


tives. 


Consumers’ 
cooperative case studies 
Whitewater Press. $2 

A record of the organization and work of 
a number of representative cooperative asso 
ciations, with problems for discussion. 


Bibliographies 
Businessman’s guide to consumer literature. 
Institute for Consumer Education. Steph- 


ens College. Columbia, Mo. 


Consumers’ Counsel Division. Materials for 
A selected bibliogra- 


1939. 


consumer education: 
phy. The Division. Free 
“Materials published by individuals and 
agencies not engaged in the sale of goods 
and services.” 
Mann, G. C., comp. 


sumer education. 


Bibliography on con- 
1939. $4 

References to magazines and pamphlets 
as well as to books. 


Harper. 


Magazines 


Digest. Monthly. Consumers’ 
Washington, N. J. $3 


“onsumers 


~ 


Research Inc. 
Consumers’ 
Agricultural Adjust- 

Washington, D. ¢ 


‘onsumers Guide. Biweekly. 


~ 


Counsel Division. 
ment Administration. 
Free (waiting list) 


Bulletin. Con- 


~ 


‘onsumers Union Reports 
sumers Union of the United States, Inc., 
17 Union sq. W., New York. $2.50 to 
schools and libraries (Buying Guide not 
included) 
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The list of books which follows has 
heen prepared primarily for the aid of 
counselors and librarians who make selec- 
tions for purchase with a limited amount 
of money. The books have been grouped 
under four headings and the more impor- 
tant items marked with an asterisk (*) 
as further aids to the selection of appro 
priate materials. 

The Bureau of Guidance of the Depart- 
ment recommends that each school sup- 
plement its collection of bound books 
with a vertical file of current information 
on educational and occupational informa- 
tion. The Department has prepared a 
manual to assist librarians and others in 
the building of a vertical file on occupa- 
tional information. This may be had on 
request from the Bureau of Guidance. 

The vertical file is regarded as essen- 
tial to an adequate supply of current 
occupational information because some of 
the best material is found in pamphlets 
and magazine articles and can be made 
accessible only by means of a_ well- 
organized file. Material on well- 
established professions and some other 
occupations can be purchased in bound 
form with reasonable assurance that it 
will not be quickly out of date. 


References for Pupils 


*American Association of Engineers. Voca- 
tional guidance in engineering lines. 
Easton, Pa. Mack Printing Co. 1933. 
$2.50 

*Brockman, Mary. What is she like? Scrib- 
ner. 1936. $1.25 

Brown E. L. The professional engineer. 
Russell Sage Foundation. New York. 


1936. 86p. 75c 





Physicians and medical care. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 1937. 202p. 75 


February 1940 


BOOKS AND MATERIALS ON GUIDANCE 





*Brown, E. L. Nursing as a_ profession, 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1936. 120p. 75c 
Lawyers and the promotion of jus- 
tice. Russell Sage Foundation. 1938. 
1118p. 75ce 
Social work as a profession; 2d ed 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1936. 75c 
*Crawford, A. B. & Clement, S. H., eds. 
Choice of an occupation. Yale University, 
Department of Personnel. 1932. $2 


Clark, F. E. Printing trades and their work- 


ers. International Textbook Co. 1932. 
$1.40 

*de Schweinitz, Dorothea. Occupations in 
retail stores. International Textbook 


Company. 1937. $2.75 
*Filene, Catherine, ed. Careers for women; 


rev. and enl. ed. Houghton. 1934. $3 

*Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions. Business opportunities for the home 
economist. McGraw. 1938. $2.50 

Kelcher, A. V., ed. Picture fact books —air 
workers; movie workers; nurses at work; 
textile workers; newsworkers. Harper. 
1939. 80c ea. 

*Lengenfelter, M. R. & Kitson, H. D. Voca- 
tions for girls. Harcourt. 1939, $2.50 
Meriam, Lewis. Public service and special 
training. Univ. of Chicago Press. 1936. 

$1.50 

*McConn, Max. 
Stokes. 1937. $2 

Myer, W. E. & Coss, Clay. The promise of 
tomorrow. Civic Education Service, 744 
Jackson pl., Washington, D. C, 1938. $2.50 

*Norcross, Carl. Getting a job in aviation. 
McGraw. 1938. 374p. $2.50 

Oglesby, Catherine. Business opportunities 
for women; rev. ed. Harper. 1937. $1 


Planning for college. 


—— Fashion careers. Funk. New York. 


1935. $2 


Rogers, C. E. Journalistic vocations; rev. 


ed. Appleton. 1937. $2.50 


Books for Teachers and Counselors 

American Youth Commission. Bulletin 
(issued monthly). 744 Jackson pl., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free 








*Allen, R. D. Group guidance series. Inor. 
1934 
v. I Common problems in group guid- 
ance. $1.95 
v. II Case-conference problems in group 
guidance. $1.55 
v. III Self-measurement 
group guidance. 5 
v. IV Organization and supervision of 
guidance in public education. $3.65 


*Bingham, W. V. Aptitude and aptitude 
testing. Harper. 1937. $3 


*Lincoln, M. E. Teaching about vocational 
life. International Textbook Co. 1937. 
$3.60 


*Occupations — The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 425 W. 123d st., New York. 
Issued 9 times a year. $3.50 a year 

Official organ of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 


*Spaulding, F. T. High 
McGraw. 1939. $3 


*Williamson, E. G. How to counsel students. 
McGraw. 1939. $3.75 


projects in 


school and life. 


Handbooks and Sources of Information 
for Teachers and Counselors 


Occupations and voca- 
Wilson. 1938. 


*Bennett, Wilma. 
tional guidance; rev. ed. 
$1.25 

Endicott, F. S. One hundred guidance les- 
sons. International Textbook Co. 1937. 
$1.25 

Findlay, B. A. & Findlay, E. B. 
Cue$. Gregg. 1934. $2 

Thirty playlets. 


Key$ and 


Occupational Index, Inc. Occupational 
index. (published monthly). 80 Wash- 
ington sq. E., New York. $5 a year 

Occupational abstracts. 25c ea. 

*Parker, W. E. Books about jobs. Bibli- 
ography of occupational literature. A. L. A. 
1936. $5 
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$1.25 


*Price, Willodeen, & Ticen, Z. E. 


vocations; rev. ed. Wilson. 1936. 


Reller, T. L. Community 
youth. Public Education and Child Labor 
Association of Pennsylvania, 1505 Race st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1938. $1 


*Science Research Associates. 
(monthly magazine); Bibliographical guide 
(monthly); Monographs (monthly); Re- 
prints; Basic Occupational Plans. $17.50. 
600 S. Michigan av., Chicago. 


planning for 


Trends 


Guidance Digest. Stanford 


Published 10 times a year. 


*Vocational 
Univ. Press. 
2.50 

Vocational Guidance Monographs. Com- 
monwealth Publishing Co., 80 E. Jackson 
blvd, Chicago, Ill. In three series cover- 

ing 25 occupations each. 

Series A, B and C, 75 monographs, 
$49.25 

Any two series, 50 monographs, $33.50 

Single series A, B or C, 25 monographs, 
$17.75 

Single monographs, $1.00 


Texts 
Bacon, F. L. & Krug, E. A. Our life today. 
Little. 1939. $1.76 
Bennett, M. E. & Hand, H. C. 
High School, $1.24; v. II, Designs for per- 
sonality, $1.24; v. III, School and life, 
$1.24. McGraw. 1938 


v. I, Beyond 


Brewer, J. M. Occupations. Ginn. 1936. 


$1.60 

Chapman, P. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. Turner E. 
$1.76 

Crawford, C. C., Cooley, E. G. & Trilling- 
ham, C.C. Living your life. Heath. 1940 

Hill, H. C. The life and work of the citizen. 
Ginn. 1935. $1.64 

Myers, G. E., Little, G. M. & Robinson, S. A. 


McGraw. 


guidance. 
1937. 


Occupational 
Smith. 


Planning your future; 2d ed. 


1930. $1.50 
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